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THE HOME MARKET. 
For the Bankers” Magazine. 


Your October number furnishes a text and a commentary, the consid- 
eration of which will enable us to present the questions * Protection ” 
and “ Free Trade” in what we deem a new and important point of 
light. 

’ The article “* Home Market” advocates what it esteems “ the true 
American system.” Its advocacy is, however, confined mainly to an ex- 
hibition of the opinions of others, rather than a statement of arguments; 
its main proposition is condensed in this statement : —‘* We are bound to 
protect our own manufactures to such an extent as will compensate for 
the extra cost of capital and labor in our own country, until these two 
material items of cost are more upon a level with those of Europe.” 
Here it is assumed that the cost of capital and labor in America is so 
much greater than in Europe, that we must be protected in order to their 
employment in manufactures. If labor and capital cost too much to be 
employed in manufactures, why not in agriculture?! The leading idea 
of the article from the London Times is, that capital and labor, if left 
free, will find the most profitable employments, ® and thus most promote 
individual and national interests, — that all ‘‘ protection ” is a waste of 
capital and labor, by forcing it into unnatural and unprofitable occupa- 
tions. These propositions are directly at variance. Which is true ? 

In reply to the first position, we observe that, in order to import the 
product of European capital and labor, we must export the product of 
American capital and labor. Commerce is the exchange * of equivalents. 
It is obvious that a given quantity of capital and labor, appropriated to 
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manufactures, will produce a given quantity of cloth or iron ; if the same 
amount of capital and labor appropriated to agriculture will produce a 
greater quantity of the same commodities by exchanging with Europe, 
then in the immediate transaction we are gainers by the latter proceed- 
ure, because the object is the largest result of capital and labor in the 
forms desired, cloth or iron. Commodities result from capital and labor : 
that appropriation which gives the largest result is clearly most bene- 
ficial. The London Times has then the best of the argument, unless 
contingent benefits come in to change the relation of things, which we 
are persuaded they will not do. 

What is meant by “the cost of capital and labor”? Obviously, the 
money price. Here the “ Essay on Money” comes in as the commen- 
tary on “ Home Market.” In chapter second, page 324, we have this re- 
sult stated as the conclusion of the argument : — “ Such are the circum- 
stances which regulate the value of money, first, when the power to supply 
it is not subjected to any species of monopoly ; and second, when it is 
monopolized and limited. In the first case its value depends, like that of 
all other commodities, on the cost of its production, while in the latter 
case its value is totally unaffected by that circumstance, and depends 
entirely on the extent to which it has been issued compared with the de- 
mand.” The principle here established is, that cost depends entirely upon 
the quantity of money in use ; this is corroborated by the reasonings on 
pages 323 and 336, 337. 

The theory we wish to establish is, — that the questions of “ Protec- 
tion” and “ Free Trade” are simply questions of money or currency, 
— that cost with us is owing, not, as is generally supposed, to the rela- 
tion of supply and demand for labor, but simply to the supply and de- 
mand of money, —that in the United States the supply of money fora 
given demand, the exchange of equal quantities of labor, is twice as 
great as in Europe, and of course cost is twice as great, and not that the 
demand for labor is in excess here, and therefore cost is increased. If 
the supply of labor were less than the demand, there would be no idle 
labor, and no necessity for restricting its operations, both of which facts 
exist. 

Another position requires illustration. The cost of capital is obviously 
the interest of money ; this must depend upon the average rate of profits, 
and not upon its money price ; this principle is illustrated on page 338. 
No one would borrow money to be employed in business unless the rate 
of profit would compensate for the interest, the risk, and the cost of su- 
perintendence ; if, therefore, the cost of capital in the United States is 
greater than in Europe, it must be owing to the higher rate of profit ; 
and this furnishes no argument for the side of the “* Home Market.” 

That ours is the true theory of the necessity of protection, we have no 
doubt ; it is the currency or money of the country, and not its manufac- 
tures, that require protection. If our money bore the same relation to 
commodities as in Europe, no protection would be required; a diminu- 
tion of the quantity of money in use, — which quantity has nothing to 
do with value, — which should reduce the cost of labor thirty-three per 
cent., would place all manufactures beyond the reach of European com- 
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petition ; but this is impracticable, as all existing obligations would be in- 
creased in a like ratio, and the debtor class of society ruined ; hence the 
necessity of protection. 

The truth of our position is apparent from the fact, that it is our 
money which is destroyed by its absence, more than our manufactures. 
Every bank in the United States became bankrupt in 1837-38, many 
manufacturers were not. Though a strong advocate of “ Protection,” 
we are conscious that the arguments of “ Free Trade,” on the assump- 
tion of equivalent moneys, are perfectly conclusive, and after thirty years 
of controversy, the advocates of “ Protection ” have less and less power 
over the public mind. 

The science of money or currency, which lies at the basis of all social 
economics, is not understood in the United States, and until it is, there 
can be no intelligent comprehension of the questions of “ Protection” 
and “ Free Trade”; no intelligent legislation in relation to industrial 
interests. ‘The assumption that what we call dollars are, as compared 
with those of Europe, only half dollars, — that, in our exchange with 
Europe, we give commodities measured with a long yardstick, and take 
them by a short one, most of your readers will deem ridiculous ab- 
surdities ; they are truths, however, if the theory of the “ Essay on 
Money ” is true. 2 Hancock. 


Nore 1. There is a vast difference between the wants of manufacturers and of 
agriculturists, especially in the United States. Manufacturers, in order to compete - 
with those of other nations, must have money facilities at reasonable rates in order 
to prosecute their business satisfactorily. The manufacturer in England receives his 
cotton at about the same cost as the New England manufacturer. The former pays 
three to four per cent. per annum for what he borrows, and the labor applied costs 
perhaps two thirds of what it does here. The difference in these two items would 
make a handsome profit. On the contrary, the agriculturist of Ohio, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, &c., has a liberal capital already provided to his hands in the soil. He has no 
occasion for loans, except upon the products of that soil, These products yield him, 
in the first place, a comfortable living, and, secondly, a handsome surplus. The 
farmer, with a capital of twenty thousand dollars, invested in lands, improvements, 
and stock, has occasionally only any need of bank facilities, and then, perhaps, in 
the shape of advances upon produce on its way to market. On the other hand, the 
manufacturer with the same capital requires, every week, bank loans to enable him 
to pay wages and to get his goods to market. 

2. Money will, like water, generally find its level. This is true in part. It is 
true when you take a country by itself, for instance, New England. If capital 
can be more profitably employed in Connecticut than in Maine, it will find its way 
from the latter to the former. But it is not wholly true in reference to the United 
States and Europe together. The attachments of Europeans to their own soil, to their 
own public securities, to their own governments and institutions, are such, that their 
capitalists will remain satisfied with three per cent. at home, rather than run the risk 
of six to ten per cent. abroad. So that in fact the money markets of the two coun- 
tries cannot for many years approach a level. Eventually they will, no doubt, — and 
so capital will between California and New York, — but in the mean time, new 
countries must feel the want of capital enjoyed by older ones, and new settlements, 
like human life in infancy, require Protection to sustain them. 
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3. As long as we export equivalents, in the shape of goods and produce, in return 
for our imports, and while such imports and exports balance each other, the trade is 
reciprocally beneficial, and may be said to be a healthy trade. But the moment 
specie begins to move, we have an index that our own labor does not yield enough 
for our own support, and the trade becomes then unhealthy. This is the case at 
present. We do not produce enough at home to pay for what we get abroad, and 
the longer this continues, the nearer we approach to a pressure and its results. 


Movements oF Gotp anD Siiver 1n Evrope.— According to re- 
turns which have been prepared, exhibiting the amount of specie and bul- 
lion which has been imported from foreign countries during the six 
months ending the 30th of June, by the various lines of royal mail 
steamers arriving at Southampton, it appears that the West India steam- 
ships, pm the first half of the present year, have landed at Southamp- 
ton gold and silver, in bars, dust, and coin, to the value of $ 11,814,275, 
or say £ 2,362,855 sterling. Of this amount the principal proportion 
was in silver, the quantity of gold being about $ 3,317,750, or £ 663,592 
sterling, the greater part of which, or nearly £500,000, was trans- 
mitted across the Isthmus of Panama, where it was received, directly or 
indirectly, from California. 

Half a million sterling is, therefore, about the amount of California 
gold which may be estimated to have reached this country during the 
past six months; the remainder of the precious metals received at South- 
ampton by the West India mail steamers being the produce of Chili, 
Peru, Bolivia, Central America, Mexico, &c. About, $ 1,000,000 in 
silver have been received from the coast of Mexico via Panama, being 
the first remittance from that part of the world, the produce of the mines 
having been generally collected on the coast by Her Majesty’s ships of 
war, and conveyed via Cape Horn. It is anticipated that, when the new 
route of the steamers is in operation, the whole of the silver will in fu- 
ture be transmitted to England by way of Panama. The amount brought 
during the past six months, as remittances for account of the Mexican 
dividends, is $ 451,865, or £ 90,373 sterling. 

As compared with the corresponding half-year of 1849, the importa- 
tions of bullion from the Western hemisphere show an increase of 
$ 1,243,620, or £248,730, thus proving that the flow of specie is un- 
checked and increasing. ‘There isa slight falling off when compared 
with the last half-year of 1849, when the amount was $ 12,679,705, or 
£ 1,534,141 sterling, but there is every probability that during the next 
six months this amount will be considerably exceeded. From other 
parts of the world, the receipts of the precious metals show a consider- 
able falling off, when compared with the corresponding periods of former 
years. The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers from Alexan- 
dria have brought only £ 56,732 sterling, against £ 498,591, thus giving 
a decrease of £ 141,359 sterling. — London Globe, July, 1850. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 
Notice oF Protest. —Svurriciency oF Notice. 


Before the Supreme Court of the United States, 1850. From Howard’s Reports, 
Vol. IX. Published by Little & Brown, Boston. 


In an action upon a bill of exchange brought by the holder, residing in 
Alexandria, against the indorser, a physician residing in Maryland, the 
bill upon its face not being dated at any particular place, it was sufficient 
proof of due diligence to ascertain the residence of the indorser before 
sending him notice of the dishonor of the bill, that the holder inquired 
from those persons who were most likely to know where the residence of 
the indorser was. 

Where a notice is sent, after the exercise of due diligence, a right of 
action immediately accrues to the holder, and subsequent information as 
to the true residence of the indorser does not render it necessary for the 
holder to send him another notice. — Lambert and McKenzie v. Ghiselin, 

This case came up from the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
District of Maryland, upon a certificate of division in opinion between 
the judges thereof. 

It was a suit brought by Lambert and McKenzie, carrying on business 
as partners in Alexandria, Virginia, against William Ghiselin, the indors- 
er of the following bill of exchange. 


[Stamp 75 cents. il 21, 1846. 


April 
Ninety days after date pay to the order of William Ghiselin fifteen hundred dol- 


lars, value received, and charge the same to account of your obedient servant, 
Rogert Guisz.in, 
To Joun R. Macruper & Son, Baltimore. 


(Indorsed,) John R. Magruder & Son. ; 
(Indorsed,) William Ghiselin, Lambert & McKenzie. 


Pay to the order of C. C. Jamison, Cashier. 

Joun Hoorr, Cashier. 

C. C. Jamison was the Cashier of the Bank of Baltimore, who caused 
the bill to be presented, when due, to the acceptors in Baltimore, and to 
be protested for non-payment. 

In this case, the notice of protest was addressed to the indorser, at 
Nottingham, Maryland, where he had formerly resided, but from which 
place he had removed about five years previously to West River, Mary- 
land. Inquiry was made of one person, who was supposed to know the 
residence of the parties, and he stated that the indorser resided at Not- 
tingham. No further inquiry was made by the holder, and the case 
turns upon the sufficiency of the notice to the indorser. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taney delivered the opinion of the court. 

The facts upon which the question certified has arisen are not dis- 
puted. The sufficiency of the notice is therefore a question of law. 
And it is of the first importance to the commercial community, that the 
rules which regulate the rights and liabilities of parties to negotiable in- 
struments in courts of justice should be plain and certain, and conform to 
the established usages of trade. 
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Two objections have been taken to the sufficiency of the notice in this 
case. Ist. That due diligence was not used by the holder to ascertain 
the residence of the indorser before the notice was sent to Nottingham. 
And 2d. If reasonable diligence was used at that time, yet the informa- 
tion he afterwards received in Baltimore imposed on him the obligation 
of giving a further notice to the defendant himself, or of sending it by 
mail to his nearest and usual post-office. 

As regards the first question, the court is of opinion that due diligence 
was used before the notice was sent to Nottingham. The case shows 
that there was very little, if any, trade between Alexandria and Notting- 
ham atthe time of this transaction, and but few persons, therefore, in 
Alexandria would be likely to know whether the defendant did or did 
not reside in Nottingham. ‘The bill of exchange was not dated at any 
particular place, and the acceptors resided in Baltimore. The defendant 
was not engaged in trade, but was a physician residing in the country, 
and it does not appear that he was in the practice of visiting Alexandria, 
or of having any business transactions there. And thé proof is, that 
Travers, of whom the holder inquired, from the nature of the trade in 
which he had been many years engaged, —first to Nottingham and, 
afterwards to Baltimore, — was as likely as any other person in Alexan- 
dria to give the information which the plaintiffs were seeking to obtain, if 
not more so. The answer he received was direct and positive, both as 
to the knowledge of Travers and the residence of the indorser, and he 
had a right to rely upon it. And although Travers was mistaken, and 
the notice was not sent to the nearest or usual post-office of the defend- 
ant, yet the plaintiffs used all the diligence which the law requires, and 
had sufficient reason to believe that the notice would be received. ‘The 
liability of the indorser was therefore fixed. The case of Harris v. Rob- 
inson, 4 Howard, 345, is conclusive on this point. 

The second objection taken in the argument has not been so directly 
settled by judicial decision on the point, but is, we think, equally clear 
upon established principles. 

We have already said, that the liability of the indorser was fixed by 
the notice sent to Nottingham. The plaintiffs had acquired a right of 
action against him by this notice, and might have brought their suit the 
next day. Could that right be divested by the information which was 
subsequently given to them? We think not, and that all of the cases in 
relation to this subject imply the contrary. The books are full of cases 
where mistakes of this kind have been committed, and suits afterwards 
brought when the residence of the party was discovered. Yet it does 
not seem to have been supposed in any of them that a second notice was 
necessary, nor are we aware that such a point has ever been raised. 
Yet if a notice thus given, after diligent inquiry, is not equivalent to ac- 
tual notice, knowledge subsequently obtained would be a defence to the 
action, even if the holder had brought suit before he learned what was 
the nearest or usual post-office of the defendant. 

The case of Firth v. Thrush, 8 Barn. & Cress. 387, which was much 
relied on in the argument, depended upon different principles. In that 
case, the holder knew that notice had not been given to the indorser. 
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He had been engaged in making inquiries for his residence, without 
being able to obtain any information upon which he might have acted. 
And the question there was, not whether a second notice should be given, 
but whether due diligence was used in sending the first. 

The rule contended for by the defendant would produce much uncer- 
tainty and difficulty in transactions of this kind. For if a second notice 
must be given, is it to be required in all cases where there has been an 
error in the information as to the defendant’s post-office? Certainly the 
practice of the courts has been otherwise. And if it is not to be re- 
quired in all cases, it would be impossible to fix any certain limits as to 
time or circumstances. The subsequent information might come to him 
casually, when his mind was occupied with other engagements; he 
might not confide in it as much as in that which he had before received ; 
it might come to him in a few days, or months might elapse before he 
obtained it. The rule would be loose and uncertain in its application, 
and constantly lead to litigation, where the residence of the indorser was 
unknown, or an error committed as to his usual post-office. It would 
also be contrary, the court think, to the usages of commerce, and to the 
uniform practice in courts of justice. In the case of Harris v. Robin- 
son, before referred to, no second notice was given ; nor did the court in- 
timate that any was necessary. : 

The law does not require actual notice. It requires reasonable dili- 
gence only, and reasonable efforts, made in good faith, to give it. And 
if sufficient inquiries have been made, and information received upon 
which the holder has a right to rely, a mistake as to the nearest post- 
office or usual post-office does not deprive him of his remedy. He has 
done all that the law requires ; and the notice thus sent fixes the liability 
of the indorser as effectually as if he had actually received it. This we 
think is the true rule, and the only one that can give certainty and secu- 
rity in transactions in commercial paper. 

We shall therefore certify, that reasonable diligence was used by the 
plaintiffs to give the defendant notice of the dishonor of the bill. 

The counsel for plaintiffs quoted the following authorities in support of 
his case : — Harris v. Robinson, 4 Howard, 345; Story on Promissory 
Notes, § 316; Chitty on Bills, 453; 1 Barnewall and Cresswell, 245. 


Catirors1a. — We are now inquiring whether California is to change the whole 
aspect of the civilized world, and inter alia to free ovr nation of £ 800,000,000 
of debt in a quiet and imperceptible manner, and we hold that such a result is utter- 
ly at variance with the great natural facts attested and established by history and 
science. Already, we do think, more than enough has been said to justify our infer- 
ences ; but antagonistic voices may cry out that we have not spoken of a tithe of the 

laces where some gold occurs, or has been known to exist. We reply, that such 
focalities have been copiously dwelt upon elsewhere, and that we profess to treat 
only of the great features of the case. Those who wish to enter into all auriferous 
details must study the great authority Humboldt, and many other writers; but no- 
where will they find more useful information than in the essays by Adolph Erman 
(the adventurous explorer of Siberia and Kamtschatka), which are included in 
our list. — London Quarterly Review, October, 1850. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


Farmers’ BANK OF VIRGINIA AND BRANCHES. 


LIABILITIES. Oct., 1847. Jan. 1, 1849, Jan. 1, 1850. Oct. 1, 1850. 
Capital, . . . + $2,978,700 $2,981,800 $3,000,900 3,000,900 
Circulation, - 2,943,674 2,240,136 2,522,560 2,780,473 
Deposits. . . 1,115,440 1,242,140 1,470,933 1,523,898 
Surplus Fund, . . + 263,159 303,347 282,352 300,483 
Profits last six months, 90,124 142,735 148,180 88,730 
In Transitu, ae 35,538 33,692 11,406 32,116 


Total Liabilities,  . . $7,426,636 $6,943,850 $7,436,331 $7,726,600 


RESOURCES, Oct., 1847. Jan. 1, 1849. Jan. 1, 1850. Oct. 1, 1850. 
Sanee, 6 6 . $5,363,086 $5,647,070 $5,958,097 —_¥ 5,932,183 
Sterling Bills, . . . 45,101 19,795 34,570 46.491 
Stocks, . . . : 253,407 168,988 69,618 49,976 
i. Tet se. ap ile ai gy vaes 201,027 
Due by Commonwealth . oe: 8 >. “6 é es 125,000 
SpecieonHand,. . . 990,388 697,223 789,314 857,644 
Notes of other Banks, . 231,298 146,990 151,907 234,743 
Bank Balances, . . . 302,644 i 43,154 152,558 116,990 
Real Estate, . . «© - 240,712 230,630 213,123 202,546 
Interest on Bonds, . . ita? te aa % 67,144 ig 


Total Resources, . . $7,426,636 $6,943,850 (7,436,331 7,726,600 


Excuance Bank oF Vircinia, 1845-1850. 


LIABILITIES. Oct., 1845. Oct., 1847. Oct., 1849. Oct., 1850. 
Coll, . «le . $1,726,300 $1,808,300 $1,826,300 1,826,300 
Circulation,. . . 711,352 1,088,664 992,855 1,552,875 
Deposits,. . 132,545 661,026 722,954 893,475 
Bank Balances, . 3 50,995 66,964 85,010 113,960 
Me ee 136,502 153,880 163,426 168,814 


Total Liabilities, . $3,357,694 $3,778,834 3,790,545 $ 4,555,424 


RESOURCES. Oct., 1845, Oct., 1847. Oct., 1849. Oct., 1850. 
a a ee - $2,426,204 $2,739,623 $3,020,442 $3,618,715 
Foreign Exchange ‘ ‘ ‘ 3,426 11,093 21,474 ee 
State Stock, . . . 243,045 201,740 111,900 * 75,000 
Bank Balances and Notes, . 265,163 252,928 214,390 275,350 
Bank Stock, . a ° 19,435 we 
Suspended Debt at Petersburg, . 


aia ere 36,636 32,041 
Real Estate, . ° ° " 91,998 96,223 93,578 93,878 
Coin on Hand, . : 274,136 461,324 286,777 404,074 
Branch Balances, . . ° 34,288 15,903 5,348 56,366 


Total Resources, . . $3,357,094  $3,778834 $3,790545 450.404 


* Loans to the Commonwealth. 
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Banks oF Vermont, Aveust, 1850. 


° 

In ascertaining the resources of the several’ banks in this State, no 
reference has been had to the amount claimed to be due several of them 
from the safety fund, as they are not such resources as can be resorted to 
by the banks for present and available means for the redemption of their 
circulation. 

The resources specified by the banks respectively in the annexed state- 
ments, it is believed, are available securities, as, with few exceptions, all 
claims questionable in their character are carried to the account of profit 
and loss, leaving the condition of the banks as above stated, free from 
any embarrassment arising from that source. 

All the banks in the State, during the last year, have uniformly re- 
deemed their bills at par in Boston, and consequently are exempt from 
taxation. ‘The directors of the following-named banks have given bonds, 
under the thirty-ninth section of the act of 1840, for the redemption of 
their bills, and are consequently exempt from contribution to the safety 
fund, to wit : — 

The Bank of Burlington, The Brandon Bank, 
“ Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, “ Stark Bank, 
Commercial Bank, Franklin County Bank, 
“ Merchants’ Bank, Missisquoi Bank, 
“ Middlebury Bank, Ascutney Bank, 
“ Bank of Caledonia, Woodstock Bank, 
“ Passumpsic Bank, Bank of Black River, 
“ Orange County Bank, Bank of Montpelier. 
“© Vermont Bank, 

From the tabular statement hereto annexed, it appears that the circula- 
tion of the several banks amounts to the sum of $2,856,027, being 
$ 534,219 more than last year. This increase has arisen mostly, though 
not entirely, from the creation of four new banks, which have gone into 
operation during the past year. 

The gold and silver in the several banks amount to the sum of 
$ 127,337.75, whilst the circulation of the same banks amounts to the 
sum of $2,856,027. It is submitted, whether there is not too great a 
discrepancy existing between the amount of specie, and the capital and 
circulation of the several banks ; and whether public confidence in those 
institutions would not be increased, and the business of the country, as 
well as the banks themselves, be better protected, by requiring them to 
keep constantly on hand a larger proportion of their capital in specie. 
The effect of keeping so small an amount as is now held would be made 
apparent, in case there should arise another general suspension of specie 
payments. 

The undersigned, from the examination as made this year, renews the 
expression of his belief and full conviction of the soundness of all the 
banks in this State, and their ability at all times to redeem their circula- 
tion. And in the discharge of their respective duties, the officers and di- 
rectors manifest a desire to conform to the laws of this State, adopted for 
their regulation and government. And whilst their circulation has not 
exceeded twice the amount of their capital paid in, the undersigned has 
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in no case ascertained that the directors and officers have loaned any 
part of their capital on pledge of their stock, or employed the same in 
trade or commerce. The indebtedness of stockholders, directors, and 
officers of the banks has not, except in a few inadvertent cases, exceed- 
ed the five per cent. of their capital. And the indebtedness of individu- 
als, companies, and corporations has not exceeded the ten per cent. of 
capital, except on the purchase of bills of exchange; and in this respect, 
such indebtedness beyond the ten per cent. has not generally been ex- 
tended to an unreasonable amount; and excepting, also, deposits made 
with bankers and brokers in New York and Boston, which deposits have 
been made, in few cases, to considerable extent, beyond that amount. 
And it is submitted, that such indebtedness is a violation of the seven- 
teenth section of the act relating to banks, passed A. D. 1840, and the 
“ Act in addition to, and in explanation of, an Act relating to Banks,” 
passed A. D. 1843. 

From the tabular statement it further appears that the aggregate 
amount of available resources of the several banks in this State is 
8 165,786.92 more than their aggregate liabilities. 


PIERPOINT ISHAM, Bank Commissioner. 
Banks of Vermont, August, 1850. 


LIABILITIES. 

Name of the Bank. Capital. Circulation, pony Lidbulities 
Ascutney Bank, . . . 50 000 87,703 11,878 149,581 
Bank of Bellows Falls, - 100,000 120,256 22,808 243,064 
Bank of Black River, . . 50,000 96,746 3,811 150,556 
Bank of Poultney, . . . 50,000 77,697 15,486 143,183 
Brendon Bank,, . . . 40,000 45,641 18,462 104,103 
Bank of Middlebury, . . . 75,000 112,202 19,171 206 373 
Bank of Burlington, . . 136,640 26 ,898 313,538 
Bank of Rutland, . . . 165,240 25,957 291,197 
Bank of Vergennes, oA ae 107,889 34,527 242,416 
Battenkill Bank,. . . . 74,424 5,054 129,478 
Bank of St. Albans,. . . 133,603 42,296 225,829 
Bank of Montpelier, . ‘i 175,714 40,873 316,587 
Bank of Orleans, . é ° 44,922 517 75,439 
Bank of Caledonia, . ee 96,342 21,024 192,366 
Bank of Newbury,. . . 124,121 13,998 213,119 
Bank of Brattleboro’, . F , 156,193 17,653 323,846 
Commercial Bank, . . . 97,744 16,614 264,358 
Franklin County Bank, ° ‘ 70,000 82,691 79,985 232,676 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, 149,410 202,155 56,902 408 467 
Farmers’ Bank, . . . - 100,000 74,194 8,319 182,513 
Merchants’ Bank, . . . 75,000 73,830 90,038 238,868 
Missisquoi Bank, ° 35,000 61,900 4,158 101,058 
Orange County Bank, . ° 50,000 79 AA2 2,773 132,215 
Passumpsic Bank, . ° . 50,000 98,819 687 149 506 
Stark Bank, . . . . 75,000 89,188 6548 170,736 
Vermont Bank, . ° ° . 100,000 150,225 24,810 275,035 
Woodstock Bank, . .. 60,000 90,507 7,908 158,415 


—— ee —_——_——— 


Total Liabilities,. . .$ 2,159,410 $2,856,027 $619,098 $5,634,535 





Banks of Maine. 


RESOURCES. 


Notes, §c. Deposits in Other 
Name of the Bank. cn Ss City Banks. Resources. 


Ascutney Bank,* .  . ' 110,717 25,069 11,553 
Bank of Bellows Falls, r + 179,152 55,801 9,183 
Bank of Black River, . ° 135, :70 14,357 2,852 
Bank of Poultney, . ° ° 96,207 + +s 53,658 

Brandon Bank, > R ‘ 78,551 24,034 658 

Bank of Middlebury, . ‘ 119,806 81,941 * 9,139 

Bank of Burlington, ° ° 274,826 21,443 23,826 

Bank of Rutland, a.” ope 222,393 51,058 12,438 

Bank of Vergennes, . ° 216,957 16,479 

Battenkill Bank, . ‘ ° . 90,401 35,513 

Bank of St. Albans, . ss 144,648 70,040 5,349 
Bank of Montpelier, . ° - 236,363 41,947 4,598 
Bank of Orleans, . ° ° 67,745 4,968 5 2,799 
Bank of Caledonia, . ~. «~. 179,177 3,000 2,750 
Bank of Newbury, . . ° 171,420 35,763 6,897 
Bank of Brattleboro’, . ° 239,611 52,849 10,635 
Commercial Bank, . . ‘ 219,648 29,072 10,177 
Franklin County Bank, ‘ ‘ 161,661 12,275 4,033 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, 366,493 39,588 6,029 
Farmers’ Bank, . ‘ ° ° 90,463 59,988 3,505 
Merchants’ Bank, . ‘ 185,073 43,097 3,561 
Missisquoi Bank, : 64,326 33,381 1,818 
Orange County Bank, . 96,539 27,846 3,316 
Passumpsic Bank, r . 132,868 12,503 2,969 
Stark Bank, .  . ‘ 133,312 33,634 2,876 
Vermont Bank, . 223,747 46,177 5,451 
Woodstock Bank, . . ° 124,141 9,822 4,060 


Total Resources,. . $ 4,361,727 § 881,657 $ 127,337 


Comparative Condition of the Vermont Banks. 


LIABILITIES. Oct., 1847. Aug., 1849. Aug., 1850. 
Capital, . ° . > - $1,301,190 §$ 1,829,395 § 2,159,410 
Circulation, . . ‘ ‘ 2,232,400 2,321,808 2,856 027 
Deposits, &c., . ° ° ere 351,659 619,100 


Total Liabilities, . . . § 4,502,862 $ 5,634,537 
RESOURCES. Oct., 1847. Aug., 1849. Aug., 1850. 

Notes and Bills Discounted, . ‘ $ 3,541,081 4,361,727 
Deposits in City Banks, . 606,320 881,657 
Specie, . . ° ° 120,811 127,337 
Miscellaneous, . , ° 234,650 263,816 


Total Resources, . ° ' $ 4,502,862 8 5,634,537 


Banks oF Maine, 1847-1850. 


LIABILITIES. May, 1846. May, 1847. May, 1848, 
Capital, . ° ; . - $3,009,000 $ 3,059,000 $ 2,920,300 
Circulation, . ‘ ° + 2,240,820 2,536,828 2,315,521 
Deposits, . ° ‘ ° . 1,257,646 1,263,627 1,129,773 1,261 957 
Bank Balances, . ° ° 93,710 46,002 112,955 48,007 
Profits, . . ° ‘ ° 117,222 149,403 122,577 171,945 


Total Liabilities, . . $6,718,398 $7,054,860 $6,601,126 $7,384,117 
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RESOURCES. May, 1846. May, 1847. May, 1848. Oct, 5, 1850. 
Lees, . =. - + $5,391,113 $5,636,264  $5,189088 $5,830,230 
Coinon Hand, .. - 219,068 259,995 521,536 475,590 
Real Estate, . oS 191,714 170,432 129,006 111,905 
Notes of Maine Banks, . 76,320 86,130 99,570 92,298 
Notes of other Banks, . . 71,088 92,687 82,783 95,138 
Bank Balances, . ‘ - 769,095 809,352 579,143 778,956 


Total Resources, . - $6,718,398 $7,054,860 $ 6,601,126 $ 7,384,117 


Banks oF New Orteans, Novemser 1. 


Our banks are very liberal, and have been discounting up to the very 
verge of the law, but still the money market is very tight, and can only 
be permanently relieved by the importation of a couple of millions of 
specie. The following statement will show at a glance the cause of our 
suffering. It proves that in the short space of eight months, the banks 
have curtailed their circulation $ 2,488,785; their deposits $ 2,261,764 ; 
their specie $ 3,802,691, and their loans $ 1,926,682. 

Monthly Condition of the New Orleans Banks for 1850. 
1850. Circulation. Deposits. Specie. Loans, 
October, . . . « $4,599,012 $6,879,884 94,547,592 9,835,452 
September, . . - 4,361,617 6,381,807 4,915,547 9,044,638 
August, . . 4,608,507 6,515,542 4,801,050 8,317,097 
iar . 5,151,587 7,151,039 5,287,248 8,433,417 
June, : .  « 5,536,622 7,629,808 5,402,679 8,784,927 
May, . . . 6,171,307 7,944,510 6,101,198 10,104,113 
ae eee 6,573,944 8,728,628 7,903,306 11,014,046 
SS a . 7,077,797 9,141,618 8,350,283 11,762,134 

The most rapid curtailment took place during the months of May and 
June, at a time when the business operations of the season had been 
brought comparatively to a close, and when the want of money was con- 
sequently scarcely felt. Since then, however, the basis of our moneyed 
movements has decreased another million, whilst, on the other hand, cot- 
ton is coming rapidly to market, at prices twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
above those of last season, and thus requiring also greater facilities to 
carry on the business. Exchanges will not be regulated before we ob- 
tain a considerable supply of coin, and the banks would do well to order 
the specie out forthwith. — New Orleans Bee. 


Ruope Istanp Banxinc Law, 1850. — Resolution relative to the 
Mount Vernon Bank of Foster : — Resolved, That the committee ap- 
pointed at the August session of the General Assembly, A. D. 1850, to 
inquire whether the Mount Vernon Bank, located in Foster, has not for- 
feited its charter by establishing an agency for discount and deposit in 
the city of Providence, be continued until the next session of the General 
Assembly, with power, during said time, to exercise a supervision over 
the management of said bank ; and that said bank be, and hereby is, di- 
rected to immediately and fully discontinue its agency in the city of 
Providence. And the said committee shall be allowed a reasonable 
compensation for their services, to be paid by said bank. 
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JOHN LAW, THE FINANCIER. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN LAW, PROJECTOR OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
SCHEME. BY THE LATE JAMES BROWNE, LL. D., ADVOCATE, OF EDIN- 
BURGH, 


Birth at Edinburgh, April, 1671. — Duel between Mr. Law and Edward Wilson. 
— Death of Wilson. — Escape of Law to the Continent, in 1694. — Return to Scot- 
land in 1700. — Residence in Brussels. — Success as a Gamester.— Return to Paris 
in 1714. — Establishment of Law’s Bank in 1716. — Dissolved in 1718. — Appointed 
Director-General of the Royal Bank of France. — The Mississippi Scheme in Opera- 
tion. — Shares fixed at Five Hundred Livres. — Advance to Ten Thousand Livres 
ow Share. — Pardon of Law for Murder of Wilson. — Abjuration of the Protestant 

eligion. — Appointed Comptroller-General of the Finances, January, 1720.— 
Elected Member of the Academy of Sciences. — Export of Specie. — 2,600 Millions 
in Livres issued. — Bank Issues reduced one Half in Value. — Failure of the Bank in 
May, 1720. — Resignation of Law, 29th May, 1720. — Arrival at Brussels, 22d De- 
cember, 1720. — Arrival in England. — Death of Law at Venice, 2lst March, 1729. 


Joun Law, commonly known by the name of the Projector, was the 
eldest son of William Law, and was born at Edinburgh in the month of 
April, 1671. His father followed the profession of goldsmith or banker, 
with so much success, that he was enabled to purchase the lands of Lau- 
riston and Randleston, which afterwards descended to his son. The lat- 
ter was educated at Edinburgh, where he is said to have made some prog- 
ress in literature ; but the bent of his genius having led him to study 
arithmetic and geometry, he attained such proficiency in these branches, 
as to be able to solve with facility the most intricate problems; and he 
likewise made himself master of algebra. The principles of public and 
private credit, the state of trade and of manufactures, the theory and 
practice of taxation, and other matters connected with political economy, 
also engaged his attention; and the accession of knowledge resulting 
from these inquiries laid the foundation of his future eminence. But he 
soon became noted as a man of pleasure as well as of study. Having 
lost his father before he had completed his fourteenth year, he was thus 
left at an early age without paternal control; and as the graces of a 
naturally handsome person were improved by the acquisition of external 
accomplishments, Jessamy John, or Beau Law, as he was indifferently 
called by his companions, addicted himself to the practice of all games of 
chance, skill, and dexterity, and appears to have engaged in other pur- 
suits of a still more questionable character. In 1694, he visited London, 
where his wit and accomplishments procured him admission into the first 
circles, whilst his extravagance speedily involved him in difficulties. At 
this time he was noted for his propensity to deep play, and for his gal- 
lantries amongst women. By the former he injured his fortune ; in con- 
sequence of the latter, he narrowly escaped an ignominious end. An in- 
trigue which he had with a Mrs. Lawrence proved the occasion of a 
quarrel between him and one Mr. Edward Wilson; a hostile meeting 
ensued, and Mr. Law killed his antagonist on the spot. He was immedi- 
ately apprehended, and brought to trial at the Old Bailey, on a charge of 
murder ; and being found guilty, received sentence of death. Upon a 

VOL. V. 38 
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representation of the case to the crown, however, Law obtained a par- 
don; but an appeal being lodged by a brother of the deceased, he was 
detained in the King’s Bench prison. This appeal was brought before 
the Court of King’s Bench in Trinity term, 1694; and as the exceptions 
taken on the part of Law were overruled by the court, the latter, judging 
it prudent not to await the result, found means to escape from prison, and 
retired to the Continent. In the London Gazette of Monday, 7th Janu- 

, 1695, a reward of fifty pounds was offered for the apprehension of 
* Captain John Law, a Scotchman, lately a prisoner in the King’s Bench 
for murther,” who is described as “a very tall, black, lean man, well 
shaped, above six foot high, large pock-holes in his face, big high nosed, 
speaks broad and loud.” ‘This description, which conveys no very favor- 
able idea of Law’s personal appearance, and differs from his real por- 
trait, is supposed by Mr. Wood to have been drawn up with a view to 
facilitate his escape. The prefix of “ Captain,” which is otherwise a 
good travelling title, may also, perhaps, be explained on the same’ hy- 
pothesis. 

During his stay abroad, he acted for some time as secretary to the 
British resident in Holland, and occupied himself in improving his knowl- 
edge of financial operations, and particularly in making himself acquaint- 
ed with the constitution and practical operation of the Bank of Amster- 
dam. He returned to his native country in 1700, and in that year ap- 
pears to have written his “ Proposals and Reasons for Establishing a 
Council of Trade,” which was published at Edinburgh early in 1701. 
His project met with no encouragement ; but the publication had the ef- 
fect of making him known to some of the principal personages of the 
country, including the Duke of Argyll, his sons, the Marquis of Lorn and 
Lord Archibald Campbell, the Marquis of ‘T'weeddale, and other persons 
of distinction. Relying upon the support of these noblemen, he offered 
to the Scottish Parliament, in 1705, a plan for removing the difficulties 
under which the kingdom then labored from the scarcity of specie, and 
the stoppage of payments by the bank ; and, with a view to further his 
object, he published another work, entitled “ Money and Trade consid- 
ered, with a Proposal for Supplying the Nation with Money,” which ap- 
peared at Edinburgh the same year. His “ proposal’ was, that com- 
missioners, to be appointed by an act, under the control of Parliament, 
should be empowered to issue notes, either in the way of loan, at ordi- 
nary interest, upon landed security, the debt, however, not to exceed 
half, or at the most iwo thirds, of the value of the land; or upon land- 
pledges, redeemable within a certain period, to the full value of the land ; 
or, lastly, upon sale irredeemably to the amount of the price agreed upon. 
Paper money, thus issued and secured, would, he conceived, be equal 
in value to gold and silver money of the same denomination, and might 
even be preferred to these metals, as not being, like them, liable to fall 
in value. But this scheme, though supported by the united weight of the 
court party, and of that called the sguadrone, headed by the Duke of Ar- 
gyll and the Marquis of Tweeddale, was rejected by the Parliament, 
which resolved, “that to establish any kind of paper credit, so as to 
oblige it to pass, was an improper expedient for the nation.” ‘The rejec- 
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tion of the plan was occasioned by an apprehension, that, if it were 
adopted, all the estates of the kingdom would thereby be brought to a 
complete dependence upon the government. 

Mr. Law now resolved to abandon his native country, and to try his 
fortune abroad. He resided some time at Brussels, where he became 
noted for extraordinary success at play ; and in two excursions which he 
made to Paris, his good fortune at the gaming-table became still more 
conspicuous. Having visited the principal cities of Italy, he continued 
the same career, playing at all sorts of games, and betting and speculat- 
ing in the public funds and banks, with uninterrupted success ; insomuch 
that, in the year 1714, he was worth upwards of £ 110,000 sterling. Dur- 
ing these rambles, Law, having the advantage of a graceful figure and 
an insinuating address, was everywhere well received by persons of the 
highest quality. At Florence he became acquainted with the Duc de 
Vendéme, whom he had the honor to oblige with the loan of a consider- 
able sum of money. At Neufchatel he obtained access to the Prince of 
Conti, to whom he imparted some of his financial projects. During a 
short residence at Turin, he communicated to Victor Amadeus, king of 
Sardinia, a scheme for aggrandizing his territories, of the same nature as 
that which he afterwards proposed to the Duke of Orleans; but the pru- 
dent monarch declined embarking in so perilous an adventure, observing 
to the projector, that his dominions were too small for the execution of so 
great a design, and that France was the proper theatre for such specula- 
tions. “If I know the disposition of the people of that country,’’ added 
Victor Amadeus, “ I am sure they will relish your schemes ; and there- 
fore [ would advise you to go thither without delay.” 

Law took the advice which was thus given him, and returned to Paris, 
where he arrived in 1714, not long before the death of Louis the Four- 
teenth. He was more favorably received than on the occasions of his for- 
mer visits, when he appears to have been regarded asa mere adventurer ; 
and soon gained the confidence of the Duke of Orleans to such a degree, 
that he was not only admitted to the convivial parties of the Regent, but 
even nominated one of his counsellors of state. At this time the French 
finances were in the greatest disorder, indeed in a situation accounted 
desperate ; the nation was burdened with ah immense load of debt, con- 
tracted during the expensive wars of Louis the Fourteenth ; and the people 
groaned under the intolerable pressure of the taxes which had been im- 
posed for payment of the interest. All industry was thus checked, and 
trade in a manner annihilated ; manufactures, commerce, and navigation 
had almost ceased ; the merchant and the trader were reduced to beggary, 
and the artificer was compelled, for want of employment, to leave the 
kingdom. In a word, the state of affairs was such, that it had been de- 
bated in council, and actually proposed to apply a sponge to the debt, and 
to seek relief by means of a national bankruptcy. ‘The proposal, how- 
ever, was rejected by the Regent, and a commission appointed to inquire 
into the claims of the state creditors, and endeavour to introduce some 
degree of order into the public finances. At this calamitous crisis, when 
the surplus of the public revenue, after payment of the interest of the 
debt, was found insufficient to defray the necessary expenses of the civil 
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government, Law came forward with his favorite nostrum or panacea, 
and proposed to liquidate the debt, by establishing a bank for issuing 
notes secured upon landed property, and on the unalienable impledg- 
ment of all the royal revenues. ‘The project seems to have been ap- 
proved of, but as the conjuncture was thought unfavorable for risking so 
bold an experiment, his application proved ineffectual. Nothing discour- 
aged, Law requested and obtained permission to establish a private bank, 
to consist entirely of funds advanced by himself, and others who chose to 
embark in the undertaking The letters-patent, which are dated the 2d 
and 20th of May, 1716, specify the principles upon which the bank had 
been established, as well as the regulations according to which it was to 
be conducted. ‘The scheme promised success, and, in fact, the General 
Bank of Law and Company had acquired great credit, when, in Decem- 
ber, 1718, it was dissolved by an arrét of the Regent, who, observing the 
advantages resulting from the establishment, resolved to take it into the 
hands of government; a resolution which could not be very agreeable to 
the founder and his associates in the enterprise. Law, however, was 
named Director-General of the Royal Bank, in which his own had 
merged ; and branches were established at Lyons, Rochelle, Tours, Or- 
leans, and Amiens. 

Law now began to develop the stupendous project he had long medi- 
tated, and which afterwards became so well known to all Europe, under 
the name of the Mississippi System. ‘The scheme was nothing less 
than the vesting of the whole privileges, effects, and possessions of all 
the foreign trading companies, the great farms, the mint, the general re- 
ceipt of the king’s revenues, and the management and property of the 
bank, in one great company, who, having thus in their hands all the 
trade, taxes, and royal revenues, might be enabled to multiply the notes 
of the bank to any extent they pleased, doubling or even tripling at will 
the circulating medium of the kingdom, and, by the immensity of their 
funds, possessed of a power to carry the foreign trade and the improve- 
ment of the colonies to a height altogether unattainable by other means. 
This monstrous and impracticable monopoly was approved of by the Re- 
gent, and by letters-patent a commercial company was established, under 
the name of the Company of "the West; to which was at the same time 
granted the whole province of Louisiana, a country watered throughout 
its whole extent by the Mississippi, from which the project accordingly 
took its name. The scheme was well calculated to entrap the unwary 
and to seduce the speculative. Of this company 200,000 actions or 
shares were issued, at 500 livres each, and the subscriptions were made 
payable in a depreciated paper currency, called billets d’état, which, 
however, in the subscriptions, was taken at its full value. This could not 
fail to operate as a tempting bait to the holders of these billets or notes to 
lay them out in the purchase of shares, especially since the depreciation 
amounted to between sixty and seventy per cent. ‘The company thus 
became creditors of the king to the extent of a hundred millions of 
livres, the interest of which sum was fixed at the rate of four per cent. 

Law, who had now advanced high in the Regent’s favor, was of course 
named Director-General of the Company of the West, and thus intrusted 
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with the development of his own stupendous project. Louisiana having 
been represented as a region abounding in gold and silver, and possess- 
ing a fertile soil capable of the highest cultivation, the actions or shares 
were bought up with the greatest avidity ; and such was the rage for 
speculation, that the unimproved parts of the colony were actually sold 
for 30,000 livres the square league. In pursuance of the scheme, the 
farm of tobacco was made over to the company at an advance of rent 
exceeding two millions of livres. Soon afterwards they acquired the 
charter and effects of the Senegal Company ; and this was succeeded by 
a still more important acquisition, namely, the exclusive privilege of 
trading to the East Indies, China, and the South Seas, together with all 
the possessions and effects of the China and India companies, now dis- 
solved, upon the condition of liquidating all just claims against them. 
Upon this occasion the Company of the West assumed the title of Com- 
pany of the Indies ; and 50,000 new shares were ordered to be constitut- 
ed, at 550 livres each, payable in coin. The price of actions quickly 
rose to 1,000 livres each. On the 25th of July, 1719, the mint was made 
over to this company for a consideration of fifty millions of livres, to be 
paid to the king within fifteen months; on the 27th of August following, 
the Regent took out of the hands of the farmers-general, and made over 
to them, the great farms, for which they agreed to pay an advance of 
rent of three millions and a half of livres; and on the 3lst of the same 
month they also obtained the general receipt or collection of the other 
branches of the king’s revenue. Having acquired all these grants, and 
thus concentrated in themselves not only the whole foreign trade and 
possessions of France, but also the collection and management of the 
royal revenues, they promised an annual dividend of 200 livres on every 
share ; the price of actions instantly rose in the market to 5,000 livres ; 
and the public ran with such eagerness upon the last creation of stock, 
that nearly double the requisite sum was subscribed, whilst the greatest 
interest was exerted, and every stratagem put in practice, to secure 
places in that subscription, The frenzy now became general. A rage 
for the acquisition of shares in the India Company seized and infatuated 
all ranks in the kingdom. Clergy and laity, peers and plebeians, princes 
and peasants, statesmen and magistrates, nay, even ladies, all, in short, 
who either had or could procure money for the purpose, turned stock- 
jobbers, outbidding each other with such avidity, that in November, 1719, 
the price of shares rose to above 10,000 livres, or (when the deprecia- 
tion of the dillets d’état is taken into account) more than sixty times the 
sum they originally sold for. Nothing was talked of but actions; every 
place echoed with Mississippi and Quinquempoix (the street where the 
stockjobbing was at first carried on). Ali classes appeared to have but 
one object, one pursuit. Mechanics laid aside their work, tradesmen for- 
sook their shops, and persons of all grades neglected their professions or 
employments, to embark in this new occupation; whilst even the few 
who observed some degree of moderation, showed by their conduct how 
little concern they took in affairs foreign to the Mississippi Scheme. The 
delirium had reached its culminating point. The unexampled rise in the 
price of actions enabled obscure and humble individuals to acquire at 
38 * 
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once princely fortunes ; and many amusing anecdotes are told of persons 
thus suddenly raised to affluence. A footman, having realized a large 
sum, provided himself with a carriage ; but the first day it drew up at his 
door, obeying the instinctive habit of his calling, he, instead of stepping 
into the vehicle, mounted up to his old station behind it. Another of the 
same fraternity, who had obeyed the like familiar impulse, endeavoured 
adroitly to cover his mistake by pretending that he got up merely to see 
if there was room at the back for two or three more lackeys, whom he 
was resolved to hire instantly. Law’s coachman had made so great a 
fortune that he asked a dismission from the service of his master, which 
was granted, on condition of his procuring another as good as himself. 
Cook-maids and waiting-women appeared at the opera bedizzened with 
jewels and finery; many who had not a dozen livres in the world sud- 
denly “* tumbled from a garret into a carriage ” ; and the son of a baker 
at Toulouse, being desirous of having a superb service of plate, pur- 
chased the contents of a goldsmith’s shop for 400,000:livres, and sent 
them home to his wife, with orders to set them out properly for supper. 
In a word, property underwent a new and most grotesque distribution. 
Mr. Law now blazed a meteor of unequalled splendor. He pos- 
sessed the ear of the Duke of Orleans; he was almost adored by the 
people, ever ready to worship at the shrine of the idol of the hour; and 
he was surrounded by princes, dukes, peers, marshals, and prelates, 
who all courted his friendship, and even seemed ambitious of his patron- 
age. Nobles were content to wait in his antechambers, like the meanest 
subjects ; and ladies of the highest quality employed every artifice, some- 
times at the risk of their necks, to attract his passing notice. The Re- 
gent’s mother asserts, in one of her letters, that * si Laws le vouloit, les 
femmes Frangoises lui baiseroient la derriére”’; a strong expression, 
certainly, but one which shows that all ideas of delicacy, or even decen- 
cy, were absorbed by the cupidity and avarice which had taken posses- 
sion of the public mind. The property which he acquired was immense. 
He purchased no less than fourteen estates with titles annexed to them, 
and amongst these the marquisate of Rosny, which had belonged to the 
illustrious Sully, the friend and minister of Henry the Fourth. About this 
period, too, a free pardon for the murder of Mr. Wilson was conveyed to 
him from England ; and Edinburgh, proud of having produced so great a 
personage, transmitted to him the freedom of the city in a gold box. By 
his abjuration of the Protestant religion, the only obstacle which stood in 
the way of his advancement to the highest offices in the state was soon 
afterwards removed; and, on the 5th of January, 1720, he was appoint- 
ed Comptroller-General of the Finances. A few days previous to this 
the Academy of Sciences had elected him one of its honorary members ; 
and the flattering incense of poetry was offered up at the same shrine 
with the homage of an infatuated people. Thus the astonished world be- 
held an obscure foreigner, of doubtful reputation and questionable char- 
acter, rise in a few months from a private condition to the high station of 
prime minister of France, and govern fora time, with almost absolute 
power, one of the greatest and most enlightened nations of Europe. It 
might well be said of him, Tollitur in altum ut casu graviore cadat. 
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But after having raised himself to such an unexampled eminence, Law 
at length fell a sacrifice to the intrigues of the other ministers, who, part- 
ly from envy, and partly from apprehension, combined with ignorance, 
undermined the insecure fabric he had reared, and thus precipitated its 
fall. ‘The credit of the bank and of the India Company had attained its 
height in November, 1719, when shares of the latter sold for more than 
10,000 livres each, and money was so abundant in the former that the 
directors agreed to lend any sum upon proper security at two per cent. 
But amidst the general delirium, there were symptoms which evidently 
betokened an approaching revulsion. The most alarming of these was a 
constant drain of specie from the bank, either for the purpose of being 
hoarded or sent abroad. Astonished at their exorbitant gains, the origi- 
nal proprietors of the company thought only of converting their shares 
into gold, and realizing the fortunes which they had so suddenly ac- 
quired ; and it was computed that not less than 500,000,000 livres, the 
property of persons of this description, had been sent out of France. 
To avert the danger which thus threatened the system, several edicts 
were issued early in 1720, by which payments in specie were restricted 
to small sums, and the standard of the coin was kept in continual fluctua- 
tion, whilst bank-notes were declared to remain invariable, and rents, 
taxes, and customs were made payable in notes. But what crowned all, 
was the edict of the 27th February, 1720, prohibiting individuals, as well 
as secular or religious communities, from having in their possession more 
than 500 livres in specie, under the penalty of a fine, and confiscation 
of all sums found exceeding that amount ; a measure which could scarce- 
ly fail to sow distrust in the bosom of families, and to excite alarm in 
the public mind. Still the delusion prevailed. On the 23d of February, 
a few days before the publication of this edict, the Royal Bank had been 
incorporated with the company, and the king not only remained guar- 
antee of the bank-notes, but gave up to the company all the profits made 
by the bank since December, 1718, when the government had taken it 
into its own hands. Meanwhile, the manufacture of notes proceeded 
with so much activity, that, by the Ist of May, 1720, paper money had 
been fabricated to the amount of more than 2,600,000,000 livres, or 
nearly £ 110,000,000 sterling ; whilst the specie in the kingdom was 
estimated at only 1,300,000,000 livres, or about £52,000,000 sterling. 
In this state of matters, Cardinal Dubois and M. d’Argenson represented 
to the Regent that it had become necessary to equalize the proportion be- 
tween the notes and the coin, either by reducing the value of the one 
to the extent of a half, or by doubling that of the other. 

This extraordinary point was debated in council, where it was opposed 
by some of the members, amongst whom was the Comptroller-General, 
who strenuously contended for letting matters remain as they were; but 
the majority being in favor of the proposition for lowering the value of 
the paper, it was decided aceordir gly ; and, on the 21st of May, 1720, 
an edict was issued, which, ca trary to all sound policy, and even to the 
most solemn stipulations, reduced the value of the company’s bank-notes 
one half, and fixed their actions or shares at 5,000 livres. By this un- 
justifiable and fatal step, the whole paper fabric was destroyed in an in- 
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stant, the notes lost all credit, and next day a man might have starved 
with one hundred millions of paper money in his pocket. The con- 
sternation with which all ranks were seized was soon converted into 
rage, and it became necessary to station troops in different parts of the 
capital, to prevent the consequences to be apprehended from the fury and 
despair of the populace. Disorder and confusion reigned everywhere ; 
seditious and inflammatory libels were posted up and distributed ; and 
the life of the Regent himself was threatened. Even in this season of 
calamity, the French exemplified the indestructible gayety of their na- 
tional character, by sporting with their own misfortunes in jests and epi- 
grams. The following hebdomadal record is, perhaps, unique amongst 
jeux desprits : — 

Lundi jachetai des actions ; 

Mardi je gagnai des millions ; 

Mercredi j’arrangeai mon ménage ; 

Jeudi je pris un équipage ; 

Vendredi je m’en fus au bal ; 

Et Samedi a l’hépital. 
The Abbé, afterwards Cardinal, de Tencin, having had the principal share 
in Mr. Law’s conversion, a service for which he was rewarded by the bish- 
opric of Grenoble, is thus addressed by a malicious epigrammatist : — 


Foin de ton zéle séraphique, 
Malheureux Abbé de Tencin ! 
— que Laws est Catholique, 


out le royaume est Capucin. 


Some conception may be formed of the distress of the people, when it is 
considered that at the time the bank thus stopped payment, and the value 
of paper money instantly sunk to zero, not less than 2,235,085,590 
livres, or upwards of £90,000,000 sterling in notes, were in circulation. 
Law was of course peculiarly obnoxious to popular odium, which he en- 
deavoured in vain to allay by resigning into the hands of the Regent his office 
of Comptroller-General, on the 29th of May ; but, though several times ex- 
posed to imminent danger, from the vengeance both of the parliament 
and the people, he remained in France until towards the close of 
the year 1720, when he withdrew to Brussels; and soon afterwards his 
whole property was confiscated, and his brother William sent to the Bastile. 

Law arrived at Brussels on the 22d of December, 1720, and, after 
waiting there for some time, in the vain expectation of being recalled 
to France, set out for Venice, which he reached early in January, 
1721; he then visited other places on the Continent, and, in October, 
arrived in England, for the ostensible purpose of pleading the king’s 
pardon. He was at first well received, and visited by persons of dis- 
tinction ; but when it was discovered that the fallen financier was in a 
state almost bordering upon destitution, his friends began to fall off, and, 
of those who had known or perhaps cged him in his day of power, he 
could find none good-natured enough to»mad him a thousand pounds. 
In a letter addressed to Mrs. Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk, he 
calls that lady “his only friend”; an avowal which affords a striking in- 
stance of the instability of fortune, power, and friendship. After resid- 
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ing some years in England, this extraordinary man returned once more 
to the Continent, and closed his checkered career at Venice, where, on 
the 21st of March, 1729, he died in a state but little removed from indi- 
gence, in the fifiy-eighth year of his age. Soon after his death appeared 
the following epitaph, the point of which reminds us of the bitter jests 
which appeared upon the occasion of his fall : — 
“- cet Ecossois célébre, 
e calculateur sans égal, 
Qui, par les régles de l’algébre, 
A mis la France a I’hépital. 

We do not think that any great difference of opinion can now be 
entertained respecting the real character of Law’s project; and, indeed, 
it seems to be generally agreed that, even if it had not been violently 
interrupted by the edict of the Regent, it was too insecure in its principles 
to have proved permanent. The favorite maxim inculcated by Law, 
and upon which his whole fabric of the Mississippi system was reared, — 
namely, that the power and prosperity of a nation increase in proportion 
to the quantity of money circulating therein, and that, as the richest na- 
tions have not specie sufficient to afford full employment to their inhabit- 
ants, this defect may be supplied by paper credit, — involves a dangerous 
fallacy, even in the most restricted view that can be taken of its applica- 
tion, inasmuch as it implies that paper money may be issued with ad- 
vantage to an almost unlimited extent, upon general security ; and that 
its credit, or, in other words, its value, may thus be maintained without 
its being rendered convertible at pleasure into cash. But all experi- 
ence has proved that this is absolutely impossible. When paper is in 
excess, in comparison with the total amount of gold and silver currency, 
it necessarily becomes depreciated ; the prices of commodities experi- 
ence a corresponding rise ; the nominal value of the precious metals is 
increased in proportion to the amount of the depreciation, of which this 
increase is the only measure, and they disappear from circulation. All 
existing contracts and obligations are disturbed ; debtors benefited at the 
expense of creditors ; a spirit of reckless speculation and adventure is 
thus engendered ; and, after a time, the crisis of revulsion and ruin ar- 
rives. Whenever the quantity of money in circulation is too great in 
proportion to the total amount of commodities to be circulated by it, de- 
preciation is the necessary consequence, or, in other words, a propor- 
tional rise in the price of commodities. Money has no creative power, 
as Law seems all along to have imagined, and can never be in excess 
without endangering “the power and prosperity ” of the nation where 
this is the case. His whole system, therefore, was built upon a sandy 
foundation, and, even if it had received no rude or sudden shock, would 
have fallen to pieces from its own insecurity and instability. At the same 
time, there is much truth in an observation of Mr. Burke, in his “ Reflec- 
tions on tl.e French Revolution.” * It is not true,” says he, “ that Law 
built solely on a speculation concerning the Mississippi; he added the 
East India trade, he added the African trade, he added the farms of all 
the farmed revenue of France; all these unquestionably could not sup- 
port the structure which the public enthusiasm, not he, chose to build on 
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these bases.” He laid the best foundation that he could, perhaps the best 
which, in the circumstances, it was possible to lay ; but the nation were 
suddenly mad, an event which he could scarcely have foreseen; the 
company was hurried onwards by the general frenzy; and when the de- 
lirium had reached its height, the Regent was advised to issue the fatal 
edict, which levelled the whole fabric with the dust. 


REPUDIATION IN MISSISSIPPI. 
From the London Morning Chronicle, September, 1850. 


Tue fiscal history of several of the States of the American Union it- 
self, during the last ten years, has surrounded almost every financial 
question connected with that part of the world with an atmosphere of 
suspicion and uncertainty which is exceedingly prejudicial to the interests 
of the Anglo-Saxon race on both sides of the Atlantic. We gladly ad- 
mit that, out of the seven States of the Union which have disgraced 
themselves by declarations, more or less decisive, of the doctrines of 
Repudiation, six have entered into bond fide and specific arrangements 
for the redemption, sooner or later, of their credit and their good name. 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Louisiana have 
become, positively or contingently, honest; and Mississippi is the only 
community which still persists in retaining the badge of its degradaion. 

Not the least extraordinary and disgraceful circumstances connected 
with the debt of Mississippi are the comparatively insignificant amount of 
the claim against her, and her own great and increasing resources. In 
no sense or degree does the refusal of Mississippi to redeem her engage- 
ments arise from positive inability. The debt in question does not ex- 
ceed five millions of dollars, — say, one million sterling, — advanced in ~ 
the year 1838, for the capital of the Union Bank, and carrying an inter- 
est of five per cent., or exactly £50,000 per annum. For the sum, 
therefore, of fifty thousand pounds a year, the people of Mississippi have 
apparently become convinced that it is worth while to sacrifice the char- 
acter of their State, — to exclude themselves in a great measure from 
intercourse with the respectable part of their species, — and to maintain 
a perpetual and deepening-stigma upon the cause of liberty and popular 
institutions. If the country were poor, —if its soil were sterile, its ex- 
tent insignificant, its people diminishing, and its resources pared down to 
the quick,—there might be some palliation for conduct so openly at 
variance with every maxim of honesty and prudence. But the precise 
contrary is the truth. The territory included in the State of Mississippi 
enjoys a preéminence even among the most favored of the communities 
which recognize the Federal government at Washington. It takes its 
name from the great river which drains into the Mexican Gulf the super- 
flous waters of the whole middle region of the North American conti- 
nent ; and, for two hundred and sixty-five miles along the lower aid the 
richest line of that river, Mississippi occupies its western bank. It is 
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daily enriched without any exertion of its own; for every circumstance 
and every accident which contributes to swell the population who dwell 
on the higher branches of the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Ohio 
rivers, increases the traffic on the lower waters of that mighty confluence 
of streams. The State of Mississippi is the Holland of the central 
regions of North America. She is placed on the delta of the chief lines 
of water communication through which alone the larger part of the ex- 
ternal commerce of those regions can find a passage, and by which the 
greater portion of their imported commodities must be conveyed. The 
Dutch have become rich and illustrious, notwithstanding that their coun- 
try is little more than a sand-bank, and a mere speck on the map 
of Europe. But Mississippi occupies a surface equal to the whole of 
England and Wales. In point of fact, she is one of the largest States of 
the Union ; and the natural resources of her soil have excited the admira- 
tion and amazement of every person who has examined them. 

These are the general outlines of the picture, and when we turn our 
attention to the details, we. arrive at equally striking results. Between 
1830 and 1840 the population of Mississippi very much more than 
doubled itself; and when the census of the present year shall be com- 
pleted, we entertain no doubt that, in point of numbers, the citizens of 
that State will be found to occupy a position so favorable as to be in 
some degree disproportionate to their general standing in the federal com- 
monwealth. Between the years 1840 and 1846, the revenue derived 
from the sale of her public lands increased nearly sevenfold ; and it must 
be borne in mind that, among the new Western States, the rapidity with 
which the public domain is absorbed by fresh settlers is one of the 
strongest proofs of substantial progress. Notwithstanding, however, this 
great increase in the demand for land, the State had still on hand, on the 
30th of June, 1845, no less than 10,409,034 acres of surveyed and regis- 
tered lands, awaiting the appearance of purchasers. And if we estimate 
the value of these at no more than the very moderate price of two dol- 
lars and a half per acre (the rate assumed by the commissioners of the 
State), it will appear that Mississippi possesses, in her unappropriated 
public domain alone, a fund equal to five and a half million pounds ster- 
ling, — or more than five times the principal, and more than a hundred 
times the interest, of the debt which she disgracefully persists in dis- 
claiming. 

But further, we have at “this moment before us a copy of the official 
budgets of Mississippi for the years 1846, 1847, and 1848; and what 
are the prominent facts which these deanna dinclane.2 Not, certainly, 
that the people of Mississippi-are poor and helpless. In 1846, the num- 
ber of taxable acres in the State was 15,232,389, and in 1848 the area 
of assessment had expanded to 16,019,488 acres; that is to say, in two 
years it had increased five per cent. ‘The whole amount of public taxes 
annually collected within the State was under $380,000, or £76,000; 
and the burden of these was limited to an infinitesimal assessment on 
most of the principal kinds of real and personal property. We find, for 
example, entries of the amount of duty levied on pleasure carriages, 
race, saddle, and harness horses, gold and silver plate, pianos, pistols, 
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bowie-knives, “slaves under sixty years,” and “ free male negroes.” 
This is certainly not a list of fiscal objects which could be furnisned by a 
starving and exhausted community. 

By the evidence, then, of their own public documents, the people of 
Mississippi possess the means of payment. This is a fact as plain as it 
is important ; and, having fairly ascertained that, in calling upon them to 
fulfil their engagements, we are not making a demand with which it is 
impossible or even difficult for them to comply, we shall examine, on an 
early day, the nature and the validity of the pleas by which they have 
attempted to deceive their own consciences and to delude others. 


LAWSON’S HISTORY OF BANKING. 
[From the London Spectator, September 28, 1850.] 


The History of Banking ; with a Comprehensive Account of the Origin, Rise, and 
Progress of the Banks of England, Ireland, and Scotland. By William J. Lawson. 


Tuts volume has a wider range than some late books on banks and 
banking, or than its own title would imply. ‘Taxes, and coin to pay them 
with, have existed in this country since the time of the Romans. As 
soon as there is sufficient order in society (lawless as it still may be) to 
warrant the journeys of a commercial traveller, the money-changer 
springs up in large towns ; for without him a man might be in the posi- 


tion of Midas, and starve with gold and silver in his possession, or be 
fleeced more completely by the amateur than by the regular dealer, — 
as indeed is usually the case. How credit originates is not easily told; 
its beginning, like other indispensable acts, is lost in the lapse of ages. 
But credit proper — goods ‘‘ upon tick” — perhaps arose nilly-willy ; 
those took “* who had the power,” and satisfied their conscience with a 
promise to pay. Banking proper—the deposit of valuables for secu- 
rity, to be returned on demand — originated in trust, in the confidence 
the depositor felt in the honor of the person trusted. A money order 
was perhaps antecedent to the money-changer, and if not_anterior to 
writing itself, was anterior to it as a general accomplishment; a ring or 
other token answering the purpose of the modern check. The bill of ex- 
change has been attributed by many, including David Hume, to the per- 
secution of the Jews during the Middle Ages. That it had an Oriental 
origin is probable, but the thing itself must have been nearly contempo- 
rary with distant trade and deposited valuables. When the first money- 
order was transferred by the necessity or convenience of the holder, 
there was essentially a bill of exchange, though a modern lawyer or bill- 
broker might say no, on account of its want of form. As nations grew 
richer, trade increased, and law as a parallel cause was better enforced ; 
credit, deposits, and that substitute for ready money, a bill of exchange, 
increased too; till the money-changer and goldsmith passed into the 
banker, and the law of bills and bankers’ checks was established on the 
usages of trade. To effect this, took many ages in all countries; bank- 
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ing was practised in Italy some centuries before it was established in 
England ; efforts were made by far-seeing men or by premature projec- 
tors to force public banks in England, more than half a century before 
the wants of the general public permitted success. The real growth of 
the system, when society was ripe for it, is read in the history of the 
house of Smith, Payne, and Smith. 


‘¢In a borough town of importance in one of the North Midland counties 
dwelt a respectable draper, possessing a good connection with the farmers fre- 
quenting the market of the town. Although the name of Robin Hood had long 
lost its terrors, those of Turpin and Nevison filled all men’s minds with fear, — 
and with good reason ; for they and their fraternity exercised their calling with 
such energy and success, that it was always a matter of doubt with travellers 
whether or not they should arrive in safety at the next inn, or their destination, 
whatever that might be. With the farmers above alluded to there were more 
than ordinary grounds of alarm: the town, almost adjoining the scene of the far- 
famed exploits of Robin Hood and his merry men, was admirably situated for 
alevy by their less romantic successors of extemporaneous taxes. To avoid 
as much as possible the losses thus arising, farmers, having full confidence in the 
honesty of the draper with whom they dealt, made him the depositary of their 
ready cash. Ready cash of his friends was to our draper as valuable as capital 
of his own, and buying for ready money was profitable ; still money remained idle 
in his hands; and by degrees he extended accommodation to his neighbours. 

‘* Our draper now became famous for his extraordinary command of money, 
and his correspondence extended as far as Preston in Lancashire. The profits 
thus arising seemed boundless, and the next step was taken by our adventurous 
shopkeeper: he allowed a small interest to his friends the depositors. The new 
business flourished to such an extent that it swallowed up the old one, and our 
draper at length became a banker proper, and no more a shopkeeper. 

‘Such was the origin of the Smiths, First confined to the town of Notting- 
ham, afterwards extended to Hull and Lincoln, the business of the firm required 
a London correspondent entirely in their interest, and such they found in the late 
Mr. Payne. And thus was founded the well-known firm of Smith, Payne, and 
Smith, whose prosperous career it is not our business to follow.”’ 


Of all these topics — of ancient coins and coinage, primitive money- 
changing, bills of exchange, and banking in this country — Mr. Lawson 
gives what he calls a comprehensive account; but which strikes us as 
being rather a succinct summary, for it is not distinguished by much 
grasp or completeness. These things are followed by an elaborate his- 
tory of the Bank of England, more legal and commercial than personal 
and anecdotical. English private banking in town and country succeeds 
to the story of the Bank; next comes an account of the modern Joint 
Stock Banks ; and then the history of Scotch and Irish banking. 

Of late years several works upon banking have appeared, whose main 
subject was similar to Mr. Lawson’s; so that its leading outlines are 
not very new. Its greater range of topics and its peculiar treatment, 
however, give it some variety and even subordinate novelty. It is 
not so ligk’ as Francis’s * History of the Bank of England,” and some 
other books limited to stories, anecdotes, and strange incidents. If not 
so informing about the arcana of banking business, or so homogeneous in 
its treatment, as Gilbart’s “‘ History of Banking,” its topics are some- 
what lofiier, involving ministerial and Parliamentary events. Mr. Law- 
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son touches also upon the philosophy of currency, but we think not very 
soundly in some points, He is for free trade in banking, one-pound 
notes, and the abolition of the Bank of England’s monopoly as regards 
partnership and issue; while, with such opinions, he is naturally no 
favorer either of Peel’s Currency Bill or of his last Bank Act. But he 
might have looked back upon the sad scenes of mismanagement, ruin, and 
suspension of cash payments, which it has been his duty to chronicle 
and comment upon, and compare them with the quieter state of matters 
now. In this comparison, of course, allowances should be made for 
sounder knowledge, and the wider dissemination of that knowledge. 
Pitt, however, might have learned from Adam Snfith that there is no 
check to over-issue of paper but the liability to pay in gold : it is clear 
that when the minister boasted that the Bank Restriction Act was the same 
as if he had discovered a “ mountain of gold,” he was unacquainted 
with the first principles of currency or of true wealth; which, indeed, is 
shown by his whole conduct in the matter. 

Mr. Lawson himself is a practical banker, who has lived since he left 
the Blue Coat School in the atmosphere of the “ shop.” His attention 
has been directed to the traditions of the craft, with which he varies his 
narrative. These are reminiscences of the old Bank. 


‘The original extent of the Bank comprehended the site of the house and 
garden formerly belonging to Sir John Houblon, one of the first directors, and 
was comparatively a small structure, quite invisible towards the street, the en- 
trance being through an arched court, surrounded by many other buildings: viz. 
a church called Saint Christopher le Stocks, three taverns in Bartholomew Lane, 
and two on the south side, and upwards of twenty private houses ; the whole of 
which have been removed. 

** That part which formed the church-yard of Saint Christopher’s has been 
preserved, and is now called the Garden ; it is inclosed within an iron fence, and 
surrounded on all sides by the offices of the establishment. One of the clerks, 
of the name of Jenkins, lies buried in this consecrated ground. The cause of 
his interment in such a place arose out of a fear, as expressed by his friends, 
that in consequence of his singular height (he was upwards of seven feet) his 
body would be exhumed if it were buried in any other place.” 


Here are some particulars about the directors, and the interior econ- 
omy of the place. 


** The Directors of the Bank are chosen from among the proprietors of stock 
who are merchants of the city. A banker is never admitted to a seat in the 
direction ; it is difficult to account for this exclusion, but the fact is so. 

** On several occasions we have disapproved of the conduct of the Bank ; yet 
we freely admit that, extensive as our researches have been into its transactions, 
we have never found a single instance in which a Director of the Bank has taken 
advantage of his situation by making it subservient to his private interests. This 
is a degree of virtue highly and loudly to be commended, in these degenerate 
days. No Director ever holds more stock, during office, than the requisite quali- 
fication of £ 2,000: and the Governor, when his year of office expires, immedi- 
ately reduces the amount of his stock, which during his management has been 
doubled, to its original amount. As a strong instance of the truth of this asser- 
tion, when in 1816 the very large bonus of twenty-five per cent. increase of 
capital was given to the proprietors, ‘the Bank Directors,’ according to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Horsley Palmer, before the Committee on the Bank Charter, ‘ re- 
mained, as they were before, smal] proprietors of stock.” ..... 
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‘¢ Tt is incumbent on the chief cashier or his deputy to reside within the walls 
of the Bank. The apartments appropriated to such officer are refurnished on 
the appointment of every new cashier, and according to his own taste, at a cost 
not exceeding a certain amount, but which is always very ample. 

‘* All the avenues of the Bank are closed by eleven o'clock at night, and the 
keys of the several gates are at that hour delivered into the custody of the chief 
cashier or his deputy ; after which no person is permitted, on any pretence what- 
ever, either to leave the premises or gain admittance.”’ 


So respectable a body require respectable servants; and they seem to 
have been fortunate in their selection. ‘The celebrated Abraham New- 
land’s portrait illustrates the volume. There is regularity in every line 
of the face, and a suave firmness which it would cost nothing to say 
“No.” Their late cashier was also a business treasure. 


“The late Mr. Rippon, chief cashier of the Bank of England, furnishes an 
extraordinary instance of the manner in which the mind becomes warpe¢ by con- 
tinued and close application to business. He always declared he felt himself no- 
where so happy as in his business; and, though for upwards of fifty years in the 
Bank, he never solicited but one holiday, and that was on the recommendation of 
his medical adviser, on account of ill health. The permission for leave was in- 
stantly granted, and he left London-with the intention of being absent a fort- 
night; but the ennui of an idle life and the want of his usual occupation so 
preyed upon his spirits, that he actually returned to the Bank at the expiration 
of three days, stating as a reason that green fields and country scenery had no 
charms for him. 

‘* Mr. Rippon was always remarkable for his sound judgment, preciseness, 
and extreme punctuality ; and his long services and habits of economy enabled 
him to leave behind him a fortune of £ 60,000.”’ 


Amid the vast changes of the last eighty or a hundred years, perhaps 
the greatest has taken place amongst the upper class of manufacturers, 
bankers, and professional men. ‘The great merchant was always a great 
man; for he commanded the sinews of war, frequently its ships, and 
sometimes its weapons, to a far greater extent in rude than in refined 
times. The manufacturer and the banker is a new growth, and only 
lately, with the lawyers, jumped into gentlemen, — perhaps without 
greatly improving the breed. 

** Among the earliest goldsmiths whose business was subsequently merged 
into that of banking as at present conducted, was Mr. Francis Child, citizen and 
ape who established himself in Fleet Street, at the east curner of Temple 

ar, and on the same spot where the business is still carriedon. He lived to a great 
age, and was a person of large fortune and a most respectable character. ‘The 
next in point of antiquity was the present house of Strahan, Paul, & Co. This 
bank was originally founded by Mr. Jeremiah Snow, who carried on business as 
a goldsmith, or what in modern phraseology is better known by the name of 
pawnbroker. His name appears among the goldsmiths or bankers who were 
robbed by Charles the Second. By the kindness of the gentlemen at present carry- 
ing on the business of the bank, we have been favored with the privilege of inspect- 
ing the books of the bank se early as the year 1672. ‘They show that the nobility 
of the land were in the habit of frequenting their shop, and borrowing money on 
the deposit of various gold and silver articles, such as gold and silver tankards, 
golden thimbles, and other valuables of a very miscellaneous and sometimes com- 
ical description. 

‘* Not many years after the London bankers had ceased to issue notes, the in- 
convenience of making all payments in Bank of England notes and gold had be- 
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come so great that some change was indispensably necessary ; when the plan of 
adjusting each other’s daily payments by an interchange of liabilities was adopted 
as the best mode of economizing the use of money. 

** At first the system adopted was of the most primitive kind, and certainly not 
the safest. The clerks of the various banking-houses used to perform the opera- 
tion of exchanges at the corners of streets and on the top of a post; they then 
‘met by appointment at a public-house; but, from the insecurity of these arrange- 
ments, it was at last thought best that the principal city bankers should rent a 
house near the old Post-Office in Lombard Street. This house was called the 
Clearing-House 

‘** The bearing of devices over the doors of shops, and other places of business, 
was a very common practice before the introduction of the plan of numbering the 
houses, which did not take place till about the year 1770. 

‘* The sign of the house in Bread Street where Milton’s father resided was a 
spread eagle, which appears to have been the arms of that family. 

** Remains of this custom are still to be observed in several parts of the metrop- 
olis ; and, inreference to that particular vocation which forms the subject of our 
pages, the reader is informed that Messrs. Hoares, the bankers in Fleet Street, 
retain to this day over the door the symbol of a leather bottle, gilt; and the 
same was also represented on their notes which they formerly issued. 

‘* Messrs. Gostlings also retain their sign of three squirrels; and Strahan, 
Paul, & Co., the sign of the golden anchor...... 

** The manner of conducting the business of banking was in those days very 
different to the present. The banker used to attend Change, which was usually 
over about half past two o'clock ; he would then go to dinner, and afterwards 
not unfrequently to the theatre; when the banker would return to Lombard 
Street, and commence writing his business letters, which he would send to the 
post-office in time to be despatched by that night’s mail, leaving London at 
twelve o’clock; not, however, in the manner of mail-coaches, with guard and 
coachman, or railways, as at present, but by post-boys, who carried the letters in 
bags slung across the horse’s back. This mode of conveyance was naturally very 
hazardous ; and it was no uncommon thing for a post-boy to be attacked by high- 
waymen, his mail seized, and himself shot if he made resistance. 

** The above particulars were related to us by a clerk who had been upwards 
of fifty years in the house of Barclay, and who in fact was one of the earliest 
clerks in the new bank. 

‘* He used to tell an amusing story of the first appearance of a new clerk. It 
appears that the staff consisted of three clerks only ; and on the occasion of the 
third coming to the office for the first time, he was dressed after the following 
fashion: — he wore a long flapped coat with large pockets; the sleeves had 
broad cuffs with three large buttons, somewhat like the coats worn by the Green- 
wich pensioners of the present day; an embroidered waistcoat reaching nearly 
down to his knees, with an enormous bouquet in the button-hole ; a cocked hat; 
powdered hair with pig-tail and bag-wig ; and gold-headed cane, similar to those 
of the present day carried by the footmen of ladies of rank. 

“The gentleman who cut so curious a figure remained in the house many 
years, and died a few years ago at a very advanced age, much respected by his 
employers.” 


We take leave of Mr. Lawson’s book with some particulars relating to 
the manufacture of bank-notes. 


** About the year 1819, a great outcry was raised against the Bank for not 
adopting a style of note which could not be imitated, and thus prevent the sad 
sacrifice of life which, unhappily for the country, about this period was too com- 
mon. The subject at last became so pressing, that the government appointed 
commissioners to investigate the causes of the numerous forgeries, and whether 
a mode could be devised whereby the forging of bank-notes might be prevented. 
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‘* Previous to this investigation, the Directors of the Bank had been endeav- 
ouring to remedy the evil, many plans having been submitted to them, all of 
which they were obliged to reject. At one time they were about to adopt a curi- 
ous and very costly machine for printing the note on both sides so exactly alike 
as to appear one impression ; when a workman came forward and showed that 
the same thing might be done by the simple contrivance of two plates connected 
by a hinge. 

“ The commissioners, as a means of facilitating their inquiries, requested the 
Court of Directors would furnish them with such rejected plans, by which it 
appears they received a hundred and eighty projects for their aduption: these, to- 
gether with the correspondence which accompanied them, were regularly classified 
and arranged. A statement of trials to which they had been subjected, speci- 
mens of the proposed originals, and of the imitations executed by the Bank, 
were also submitted to the commissioners. 

‘* The Bank also placed before the commissioners seventy varieties of paper 
made at their manufactory by way of experiments, in which almost every altera- 
tion recommended for adoption had been tried, and in some instances anticipated 
by the manufacturer. .... . 

‘* The color of the paper is peculiar, and cannot exactly be imitated by a for- 
ger except at great expense. ‘The combined thinness and strength of the paper is 
also unique. ‘The paper is made in pieces large enough for two notes; each 
note before it is sized weighs about eighteen grains, and if then doubled it is 
strong enough to suspend a weight of thirty-six pounds; with the addition of 
about a grain of size it will suspend fifty-six pounds. The texture of the paper 
is also peculiar; it has acrisp feel, invariably the same, and such that bank 
clerks of experience can readily detect forgeries by this test alone. 

‘* Then the wire-mark, impressed in the making by a frame, costly to make 
and difficult to use, is practically inimitable. Each note has thin rough edges, 
uncut, not to be produced by any mode of cutting paper that is not made express- 


ly for the purpose. The paper for printing is damped with water in the ex- 


hausted receiver of an air-pump. 
‘* The ink used in the plate-printing is made of Frankfort black, which is com- 


posed of the charcoal of the tendrils and husks of the German grape ground with 
linseed oil. This ink has a peculiar and very deep shade of black, common 
black inks being tinted either with blue or brown.” 


Gotp.— Gold is the good thing which man has in all ages striven to possess. 
From the days of Abraham to the diggings in California, the precious metals have 
ever been regarded as the measure of the value of other commodities. Whilst, 
therefore, we have all veneration for the thesis of Adam Smith, that labor is the 
true basis of wealth and prosperity, we must now beg leave to deal simply with coin 
as the regulator of the cost of goods. For, if prices have varied with the increase or 
diminution of the quantity of the precious metals, this question naturally presents it- 
self: — Are the recent discoveries in Siberia and California to be viewed as the 
dawn of a new monetary era, analogous to that great disturbance of the precious 
standard which took place when the treasure of he New World was first let loosé 
upon Europe? No wonder that the bare announcement of such a possibility has 
thrown our countrymen into a feverish and uneasy mood. Is gold, the agriculturist 
eagerly asks, so to pour in upon us that I shall get double the quantity of it for my 
load of wheat? Am I, says the fundholder, only to procure half my usual supply of 
bread for the same yellow sovereign ? 

We entreat the honest farmer, on the one hand, not to be cajoled by the golden 
visions of enthusiasts ; and, on the other, we would insure all annuitants against any 
sensible — certainly against any permanent — depreciation of their incomes, for the 
Fac heey of the tax, be it light or heavy, of reading this article, — in which we 
1umbly propose to indicate the outlines of what may be called “the General Gold 
Restriction Bill of Nature.’’ — London Quarterly Review, October, 1850. 


39 * 
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THE FARMERS’ BANK OF KENTUCKY. 


Tue charter for this institution was passed in February last. The fol- 
lowing is a synopsis of the act, as approved by Governor Crittenden, on 
the 20th of that month : — 

Section I. Capital limited to twenty-three hundred thousand dollars, in 
shares of one hundred dollars each. 


Il. Parent bank to be located at Frankfort, with seven branches or 
“offices of discount and deposit,” viz. Covington, Princeton, Hen- 
derson, Bardstown, Maysville, Mount Sterling, Somerset. Its business 
shall be * to loan money, discount promissory notes and bills, and deal 
in exchange ; and it may issue bills and bank-notes, payable to bearer 
on demand, at any of its offices of discount and deposit, but not of less 
denomination than one dollar.” 

Ill. The issues of the bank to be signed by the president and cashier ; 
and no “checks or orders” to be issued, payable to any person, or to 
order, to circulate as bank-notes. 

IV. The liabilities of the bank (exclusive of deposits) shall not at any 
one time exceed twice the amount of its capital stock paid in. The 
president and directors individually liable for any excess of the bank’s 
liabilities beyond this sum. 

V. The bank liable for six per cent. interest, until paid, upon its issues, 
when redemption in gold or silver is refused ‘ at the office of discount 
and deposit where the same shall be payable”; and for such failure, the 
charter shall be forfeited ; and, after such declaration of forfeiture, the 
bank “shall cease to exercise any of its powers or privileges.” 

VI. The bank to be managed by seven directors, who shall have been 
stockholders three months prior to the annual election, in May of each 


year. 7 : 
Directors or officers of other banks to be ineligible as directors in the 


Farmers’ Bank. ‘The seats of directors, whose paper may be under pro- 
test, shall be vacated. 

VII. Stockholders at elections entitled to one vote for every share held 
below fifty. For every five shares between fifty and one hundred, one 
vote. For every twenty shares over one hundred, one vote. 

The president, cashier, officers, and directors not entitled to vote by 
proxy. 

Vill. The president to be chosen from among the directors. Cash- 
iers, agents, and clerks to be appointed by the board. 

IX. Any four of the directors authorized to frame by-laws, rules, reg- 
ulations, &c., for the government of the bank. 

X. Meetings of the directors to be held once a week. All questions to 
be decided viva voce. 

XI. President and directors authorized to establish seven branches, 
viz. : — 
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1. Covington, Kenton County, with a capital of $ 600,000 

2. Maysville, Mason County, “ “ 

3. Princeton, Caldwell County, ‘“ 

4. Henderson, Henderson County, “ 

5. Mount Sterling, Montgomery County, “ 

6. Bardstown, Nelson County, “ 

7. Somerset, Pulaski County, “ 

8. Frankfort, Franklin County (Parent Bank), 

XII. Seven directors to be chosen for each branch, under the same re- 
strictions as at the parent bank. Vacancies in the branch boards to be 
filled by the parent bank, and the latter to establish rules and regulations 
for the government of all the branches. 

XIII. Cashiers of the branches to be appointed by the parent board. 
Other officers of the branches to be appointed by each branch respec- 
tively. 

XIV. No dividends to be declared until a surplus fund is created of 
$ 10,000 for every million of dollars of capital (or, one per cent.). Divi- 
dends to be declared in January and July. President and directors ljable 
for any surplus dividend declared that shall reduce the contingent fund of 
one per cent. 

XV. The cashier of the parent bank to pay into the State treasury, 
annually, a tax of one half of one per cent. on the capital paid in. 


XVI. Salaries to the presidents of the bank and branches to be allowed 
by the parent board; but no allowance to directors unless by a vote of 
the stockholders. 

XVII. The president and directors to make a quarterly examination of 
the accounts of the cashier, and of the general affairs of the bank. 


XVIII. The cashier and subordinate officers of the bank prohibited 
from engaging in any business apart from that of the bank. 

XIX. Embezzlement of the funds of the bank by either of its officers 
or agents is declared to be felony, and shall be punished by confinement 
in the penitentiary for not less than five, nor more than twenty years.* 

XX. The journal of proceedings of each board to be carefully kept, 
and subject to the inspection of any committee appointed by the Legisla- 
ture to inquire into the condition of the bank. 

XXI. Annual statements to be made to the Legislature, showing the 
capital stock of the bank, real estate, .ans, coin on hand, circulation of 
the bank and of other banks held by it, dividend or dividends, and sur- 
plus profits. 

XXII. The president and other officers of this bank, before entering on 
the discharge of their duties, shall take an oath to fulfil such duties faith- 
fully and honestly. 


* By the nineteenth section, the oa charter provides, that, if any officer of the 
t 


bank shall knowingly “ defraud the corporation oF any person,” he shall be liable 
to imprisonment, &c. This we presume is a typographical error, although inserted 
in the body of the text. 
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XXII. The bank limited to six per cent. interest, in advance, in all its 
loans. 

XXIV. The stock declared to be personal property, and transferable 
according to the rules adopted by the board of directors. 


XXV. Certificates of deposit, bank-bills, bills of exchange, post-notes, 
and orders issued by the bank, to be signed by the president and cashier. 
Those payable to order to be transferable by assignment. Those pay- 
able to bearer to be transferable by delivery. 

XXVI. Annual meetings of the stockholders to be held the first Mon- 
day in May, each year. 

XXVII. The bank to be subject to investigation by any committee 
appointed for this purpose by the Legislature. 

XXVIII. The General Court to try the forfeiture of charter, for any al- 
leged violations thereof. 

XXIX. Commissioners named, under whose direction the stock shall 
be subscribed. 

XXX. The commissioners to keep the books open for subscription 
until five thousand shares shall be taken. The commissioners at Frank- 
fort may appoint other commissioners, in any other city, to receive sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock. 

XXXI. The subscription books, after having been closed, to be re- 
opened at the request of a majority of the commissioners. 


XXXII. The subscription books may be opened at any time by order 
of the board of directors, until the whole twenty-three thousand shares 
shall be subscribed, — and any premium realized to be the profit of the 
bank. 

XXXIII. As soon as five thousand shares are subscribed, the commis- 
sioners to give at least thirty days’ notice of the day fixed for the election 
of directors to serve until the first annual election. 

XXXIV. Five dollars on each share subscribed to be paid when so 
subscribed, five dollars in ten days after the first election of directors, 
twenty dollars per share within sixty days, and the remainder according 
to orders of the board. 

XXXV. The board may forfeit all shares on which the subsequent pay- 
ments may not be made, — and the original subscription money on such 
shares to be held by the bank. 

XXXVI. The Governor authorized to issue his proclamation, authoriz- 
ing the bank to commence business, whenever one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in coin have been paid in. 

XXXVII. If any stockholder, being a non-resident of the United States, 
shall vote by proxy or in person, his stock shall be forfeited for the use 
of the bank, 

XXXVIII. The bills of the bank to be receivable for all dues to the 
State, or for county levies. 

XXXIX. No one eligible as director unless owning the stock in his 
own right. 
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XL. The president and directors forbidden to be “ security or accom- 
modation indorser on any note or bill discounted by the bank,” under a 
penalty of $ 5,000. 

XLI. No loans to be made on the pledge of the stock of the bank. 
The stock of the bank not be taken in payment of debts due the bank. 


XLII. Semiannual statements to be prepared by the cashier, showing 
the amount due by each individual, and the names of indorsers or secu- 
rities. 

XLII. The bank authorized to purchase bonds or scrip issued by the 
State (of Kentucky), to an amount not exceeding one half of the capital 
stock. ~ 


XLIV. Notes under five dollars may be issued, signed by the cashier 
or president alone. 

XLV. Transfer books to be kept open under the direction and orders 
of the board of directors. 


XLVI. A branch of the bank may be established in Russellville, with 
a capital of $ 150,000, provided the capital be subscribed by residents of 
Logan County, within twelve months after the parent bank shall com- 
mence operations. Such capital to be added to the capital authorized to 
the parent bank and branches before enumerated. 


XLVII. If the Russellville branch shall not go into operation, then a 
branch is authorized at Georgetown, in Scott County, with a capital of 
$50,000. Such new capital to be subscribed by citizens of that county. 


Tue Farmers’ Banx or Kentucky. 


Booxs of subscription to the stock of this new institution have been 
opened in New York, at the offices of Winslow, Lanier, & Co., and 
Ward & Co., Wall Street ; and in Philadelphia, at the office of C. Mac- 
alister. The following advertisement of the commissioners appears in 
the daily papers : — 


Farmers’ Bank or Kentucky. — Subscription to $ 500,000 of the Capital Stock of 
the Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky. —The undersigned having been appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the above-named bank their agents in this city, to receive sub- 
scriptions to its capital stock, to the amount of $ 500,000, give notice that books for 
that purpose are now open at the office of Winslow, Lanier, & Co., No. 52, Wall 
Street, where subscriptions will be received until further notice. 

Five thousand shares of $ 100 each are authorized to be sold at par. 

Thirty dollars on each share must be paid at the time of subscribing, — twenty 
dollars on the 15th of January next (1851), the residue subject to call by the Board 
of Directors. Parties at the time of subscribing may, however, pay for their shares 
in full, if so disposed, 

This bank was chartered by the Legislature of Kentucky at its last session, to sup- 
ply in part the demand for more capital growing out of the wholesome business 
wants of the citizens of the State, the present banking capital being altogether in- 
adequate. 
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The charter is liberal in its provisions, has thirty years to run, with no power re- 
served by the Legislature in any wise to alter or control it. 

The capital stock is $ 2,300,000, of which about $700,000 has already been taken 
in Kentucky ; the residue, excepting the $ 500,000 here offered, will be taken by 
citizens of that State, and elsewhere. 

The bank, with several of its branches, is now in operation. The mother bank is 
located at Frankfort, the seat of government. 

The State of Kentucky is believed to be a most favorable and secure location for 
banking capital. The exports of the State are very great, consisting principally of 
hemp, corn, cattle, horses, mules, hogs, bale rope and bagging, &c., &c., to facilitate 
which large amounts of exchange on the South and North are offering to the banks. 

The high credit of the State of Kentucky, and that of her banks, is evidence of 
what this new bank will be. The credit and standing of her banks is equal to that 
of any other State in the Union. Their notes form an important part of the circulat- 
ing medium of the Mississippi valley, passing current from Pittsburg to New Orleans. 

No banks are better managed, their current dividends now being from eight to ten 
per cent. per annum, with large accumulations of surplus or reserve funds, and 
their stocks now considerably above par in market. 

The charters of perhaps most or all the other banks in the Western and South- 
western States expire within the next twelve years. 

The Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky, having thirty years to run, will have a field of 
circulation of great value to its stockholders. 

The management of this bank is in highly respectable and able hands. 

The Directors think that they will be able to pay dividends equal to any other 
bank in the State. 

Mr. Hanna, the President of the Bank, is now in this city. He will be happy to 
give any additional information. He may be found daily, for a short time, at the 
offices of the undersigned. 

Pamphlet copies of a statement and charter of the bank may be had on application 
to us. 

Wiwsstow, Lanter, & Co., No. 52, Wall Street. 
Warp & Co., No. 54, Wall Street. 
New York, 24th October, 1850. 


New banking institutions have been established in Kentucky, Mobile, New York city, 
and at other points. The most important is the Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky, chartered in 
1850. The bank and branches have commenced operations as follows :— 

Location. President. Cashier. Capital allotted. 
Frankfort, John H. Hanna, John B. Temple, . . . $300,000 
Covington Branch, C. A. Withers, Charles B. Sanford, . - 600,000 
Maysville “ J. P. Dobyns, James A. Johnson, 400,000 
Princeton - Francis W. Ury, Charles B. Henry, . - 300,000 
Henderson “ Owen Glass, David Banks, ° ° ° 250,000 
Mt. Sterling “ Richard Apperson, Thomas C. Barnes, . - 200,000 
Somerset e Cyrenius Waite, John G. Lair, eens 100,000 


The subject of branches at Bardstown, Russellville, and Georgetown is 
not yet settled by the parent board at Frankfort. 
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BANK CIRCULATION IN OHIO. 


To tHe Epiror oF THE BANKERS’ MaGAZzINE. 


Ohio, October, 1850. 

In the October number of your Magazine, in your editorial remarks, I 
notice you state there is an unpleasant feeling existing between the 
Indiana banks and those of Ohio, arising from recent calls for specie. 
I would merely say, that there is something of the same feeling between 
the banks of Ohio themselves from the same cause. 

This all arises from an association at Cincinnati, termed the Ohio 
Bank Agency, of which, perhaps, you have not been made fully ac- 
quainted. Supposing that to be the case, | have presumed to inform you 
of a few of the leading features of this establishment, that has created so 
much excitement among the banks of Ohio. 

It seems the Ohio Bank Agency was established for the purpose of mak- 
ing the issues of the banks equal to coin throughout the State, by furnish- 
ing Eastern exchange for the same at all times, at about the cost of the 
transportation of coin, and with the view of preventing the evils and dis- 
advantages incident to high rates of exchange. To carry out the above 
design, the following basis, in brief, was adopted. That all the banks 
should contribute to the Agency, in proportion to their average cir- 
culation, such sums as an advisory committee might deem adequate, — 
not exceeding ten per cent. of their circulation,—in exchange on 
New York and Philadelphia, to be deposited with the Agency in Cin- 
cinnati. The Agency at all times to sell exchange at rates that would 
prevent the shipment of specie to the East. As often as practicable, the 
bank-notes taken at the Agency to be assorted, and those of the banks 
forming the association sealed up, charged to each bank, and the bank 
notified ; upon which such bank, by first mail, must remit the amount so 
reported to the deposit of the Agency in New York, to their credit. 
The notes sealed up subject to the order of the bank to which they belong. 

The notes of all non-associated banks to be returned to their counters 
for redemption in coin. 

The business of the Agency to be confined to the purchase and sale of 
sight exchange, and of coin in cases of necessity. 

The expenses of the Agency to be paid by the interest on Eastern de- 
posits, and other incidental profits of the Agency. 

The associated banks, in proportion to their contribution, elect a 
supervisory committee, composed of seven members, taken from stock- 
holders of the Ohio banks. 

All sound specie-paying banks of Ohio, and such banks of neighbour- 
ing States as the committee may invite, shall be admitted into the asso- 
ciation. ‘ 

The above a-e the general outlines of the Ohio Bank Agency, which 
went into operation at Cincinnati, by making the Ohio Life Insurance 
Trust Company the agent, and B. Homans, Esq., Manager. But a few 
months elapsed before a cloud arising in the financial horizon betokened 
astorm. A call soon issued for a meeting of the non-associated banks at 
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Zanesville, Ohio, which was generally attended by representatives from 
the banks of the northern and eastern portion of the State, they generally 
having refused to associate with the Agency. Preliminary steps were here 
taken for a strong resistance to the Agency, and the subsequent meeting 
of the Board of Control, which met soon after, changed the aspect of 
affairs wonderfully. A compromise, however, was agreed upon at the 
meeting of the Board, and the Agency continued, with some new fea- 
tures, and strong hopes of success ; but the majority of the banks that 
had refused before still held off. Under this condition of things, hostile 
feelings began to arise between the associated and non-associated banks, 
and the President of the Board of Control, fearing danger to the whole 
banking system, issued an order for all of the branches to withdraw 
from the Agency. This order was generally complied with, with the 
exception of the Cincinnati banks and those adjacent. 

The founders and managers, being thus thwarted in their calculations, 
let malice govern their actions, and made every effort to collect all the 
paper of the banks that had refused to go into the agency, and return 
them in large amounts, for redemption in nothing but silver coin. 

The Indiana banks were among the number that were invited to join 
the association, but refused ; hence the difficulty that now appears. The 
Agency collects large amounts of the issues of the Indiana banks, and 
returns them for coin, hoping to coerce them into measures. The Indi- 
ana banks retaliate in the same way. Some of the branches, however, 
fare no better than the Indiana banks in this respect. 

The majority of the Ohio banks and those of Indiana are on terms 
of friendship, and are working together for the same end, namely, to 
abolish the Agency, and share the profits of legitimate banking, which 
the banks of Cincinnati, it seems, would like to monopolize, and make 
all other banks in the State subservient to their interests. 


{> Our readers are referred to p. 514 for remarks on this subject. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. By James William Gilbart, 
Esq., F. R. S., General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 


PART I.—Or Practicat Banxine. Section I. The Nature of Banking. 
II. The Utility of Banking. III. Banking Terms. IV. The General Administra- 
tion of a Bank. V. The Administration of a Bank with regard to Proceedings on 
Bills of Exchange. VI. Employment of Surplus Funds. VII. Seasons of Pres- 
sure. VIII. The Bank Act of 1844. IX. The Bank of England. X. Joint Stock 
Banks. XI. The Administration of the Bank — Clerks — Duties — Salaries — Pro- 
motions — Discipline — Training. XII. Bank Book-Keeping. XIII. Banking Cal- 
culations. XIV. Banking Documents — Bonds, Letters of Credit, &c. 

PART Il.—Or Banxine Institutions. I. The Bank of England. II. Lon- 
don Private Banks III. Joint Stock Banks in London. IV. Country Private 
Banks. V. Country Joint Stock Banks. VI. The Banks of Scotland. VII. The 
Banks of Ireland. VIII. Moral and Religious Duties of Banking Companies, 
1X. Ten Minutes’ Advice about Keeping a Banker. X. Summary. 
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{We commence in our December No. the republication of Mr. Gilbart’s Practical Treatise on Bank- 
ing, from the fifth London edition. Each No. will contain about thirty-six pages, untij the whole work 
shall be completed.) Ed. Banker's Maguzine. ‘ 

“This book is designed to be useful to the public at large, by circulating that kind of information 
which, as it becomes more widely diffused, will tend to prevent a recurrence of those evils that have, in 
too many instances, resulted from the bad administration of some of our banking institutions.” 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON 


BANKING. 


Part I.—OF PRACTICAL BANKING. 


Section I.— THE NATURE OF BANKING. 


“ Wuart is it that we calla Banker? There is in this city a company 
or corporation called goldsmiths, and most of those called bankers are of 
that corporation ; but so far as I know, there is not a company or corpo- 
ration in England called bankers, nor has the business any definition or 
description, either by common law or by statute. By custom, we call a 
man a banker who has an open shop, with proper counters, servants, and 
books, for receiving other people’s money, in order to keep it safe, and 
return it upon demand ; and when any man has opened such a shop we 
call him a banker, without inquiring whether any man has given him 
money to keep or no; for this is a trade where no apprenticeship is re- 
quired, it having never yet been supposed that a man who sets up the 
trade of banking could be sued upon the statute of Queen Elizabeth, 
which enacts, that none shall use any art or mystery then used, but such 
as have served an apprenticeship in the same.” (Speech, delivered in 
the House of Commons, in 1746. See the London Magazine for that 
year, p. 120.) 

The term bank is derived from banco, the Italian word for bench, as 
the Lombard Jews in Italy kept benches in the market-place, where they 
exchanged money and bills. When a banker failed, his bench was bro- 
ken by the populace ; and from this circumstance we have our term bank- 
rupt. 

A banker jis a dealer in capital, or, more properly, a dealer in money. 
He is an inturmediate party between the borrower and the lender. He 
borrows of one party and lends to another; and the difference between 

* the terms at which he borrows and those at which he lends, forms the 
A 1 
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source of his profit. By this means he draws into active operation those 
small sums of money which were previously unproductive in the hands of 
private individuals; and at the same time furnishes accommodation to 
those who have need of additional capital to carry on their commercial 
transactions. 

Banks have been divided into private and public. A private bank is 
that in which there are but few partners, and these attend personally to its 
management. A public bank is that in which there are numerous part- 
ners, and they elect from their own body a certain number, who are in- 
trusted with its management. The latter are usually called joint-stock 
banks. 

The business of banking consists chiefly in receiving deposits of money, 
upon which interest may or may not be allowed; in making advances 
of money, principally in the way of discounting bills; and in effecting 
the transmission of money from one place to another. Private banks in 
metropolitan cities are usually the agents of the banks in the provinces, 
and charge a commission on their transactions. In making payments, 
many country banks issue their own notes. 

The disposable means of a bank consist of, First, the capital paid down 
by the partners, or shareholders. Secondly, the amount of money lodged 
by their customers. Thirdly, the amount of notes they are able to keep 
out in circulation. Fourthly, the amount of money in the course of trans- 
mission, that is, money they have received, and are to repay, in some dis- 
tant place, at a future time. 

These disposable means are employed, First, in discounting bills. Sec- 
ondly, in advances of money in the form of cash credits, loans, or over- 
drawn accounts. Thirdly, in the purchase of government or other secu- 
rities. Fourthly, a part is kept in the banker’s till, to meet the current de- 
mands. Of these four ways of employing the capital of a bank, three are 
productive, and one is unproductive. The discounting of bills yields in- 
terest ; the loans, and the cash credits, and the overdrawn accounts, yield 
interest ; the government securities yield interest; the money in the till 
yields no interest. 

The expenses of a bank may be classified thus: rent, taxes, and repairs 
of the house in which the business is carried on ; salaries of the officers ; 
stationer’s biil for books, paper, notes, stamps, &c. ; incidental expenses, 
as postages, coals, &c. 

The profits of a bank are that portion of its total receipts, — including 
discount, interest, dividends, and commission, — which exceeds the amount 
of the expenses. 


Section Il. —THE UTILITY OF BANKING. 


IN the first place, banks are useful as places of security for the deposit 
of money. The circumstance which gave rise to the business of banking 
in this country was a desire on the part of the merchants of London to 

2 
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obtain a place where they might lodge their money in security. Every 
one who has had the care of large sums of money knows the anxiety 
which attends their custody. A person in this case must either take care 
of his money himself or trust it to his servants. If he take care of it him- 
self, he will often be put to inconvenience, and will have to deny himself 
holidays and comforts, of which a man who is possessed of much money 
would not like to be deprived. 

If he intrust it to others, he must depend upon their honesty and their 
ability. And although, in many important cases, a master is compelled 
to do this, yet he does not feel the same satisfaction as if the money 
was actually under his own care. Some instances of neglect or of dis- 
honesty will necessarily occur, and these will occasion suspicion in ref- 
erence to other parties against whom no suspicion ought to be enter- 
tained. Besides, in both these cases the money is lodged under the own- 
er’s own roof, and is subject to thieves, to fire, and to other contingen- 
cies, against which it is not always easy to guard. 

All these evils are obviated by means of banking. The owner of 
money need neither take the charge of it himself nor trust to his de- 
pendants. He can place it in the hands of his bankers. They are 
wealthy men, and are responsible to him for the amount. If they are 
robbed, it is no loss to him; they are pledged to restore to him the amount 
of his deposit when he shall require it. Whenever he wants money he 
has only to write an order or draft upon his banker, and the person to 
whom he is indebted takes the draft to the bank, and, without any hesita- 
tion or delay, receives the money. 

2. The bankers allow interest for money placed in their hands. 

By means of banking, the various small sums of money which would 
have remained unproductive in the hands of individuals, are collected into 
large amounts in the hands of the bankers, who employ it in granting facil- 
ities to trade and commerce. Thus banking increases the productive 
capital of the nation. At the origin of banking, “the new-fashioned 
bankers,” as they were called, allowed a certain rate of interest for 
money placed in their hands. The banks of Scotland carry this practice 
to the greatest extent, as they receive upon interest so low an amount 
as ten pounds; and also allow interest on.the balance of a running 
account. Many of the country bankers in England allow interest on 
the balance of a running account, and charge commission on the amount 
of the money withdrawn. ‘The London bankers generally do not allow 
interest on deposits, but neither do they charge commission. All their 
profits are derived from the use of their customers’ money. The banks 
of Scotland do not charge commission, although they allow interest on 
deposits ; but then those banks have a profit by the issue of their notes, 
The London bankers do not issue notes. 

3. Another advantage conferred upon society by bankers is, that they 
make advances to persons who want to borrow money. These advances 
are made, by discounting bills, upon personal security, or upon the joint 
security of the borrower and two or three of his friends, and sometimes 
upon mortgage. Persons engaged in trade and commerce are thus en- 
abled to augment their capital, and consequently their wealth. The in- 
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crease of money in circulation stimulates production. When bankers are 
compelled to withhold their usual accommodation, both the commercial and 
the agricultural interests are plunged into extreme distress. The great 
advantage arising to a neighbourhood from the establishment of a bank, 
is derived mainly from the additional supplies of money advanced in 
the form of loans or discounts to the inhabitants of the place. This 
principle is so wel! understood in Scotland, that branch banks are some- 
times established in poor districts, with a view of obtaining a future profit 
from the prosperity which the bank will introduce. (Evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons upon the Abolition of 
Small Notes, p. 43.) 

4. Another benefit derived from bankers is, that they transmit money 
from one part of the country to another. 

There is scarcely a person in business who has not occasion sometimes 
to send money to a distant town. But how is this to be done? He can- 
not send a messenger with it on purpose ; that would be too expensive. 
He cannot send it by post; that would be too hazardous. Besides, the 
sum may be some fraction of a pound, and then it cannot go by post. 
The post, too, takes a considerable time, as three letters at least must pass 
on the transaction. If he live in London he may obtain a bank post bill, 
but he cannot obtain that in the country ; and he may not be able to ob- 
tain it in London for the exact sum he wants. How, then, is the money 
to be sent ? 

Every country banker opens an account with a London banker. If, 
then, a person live at Penzance, and wants to send a sum of money to 
Aberdeen, he will pay the money into the Penzance bank, and his friend 
will receive it of the Aberdeen bank. The whole transaction is this. 
The Penzance bank will direct their agent in London to pay the money 
to the London agent of the Aberdeen bank, who will be duly advised of 
the payment. small commission charged by the Penzance bank, and 
the postages, constitute all the expenses incurred, and there is not the 
least risk of loss. 

Commercial travellers, who are collecting money, derive great advan- 
tage from the banks. Instead of carrying with them, throughout the 
whole of their journey, all the money they have received, when perhaps 
it may be wanted at home, they pay it into a bank, by whom it is remit- 
ted with the greatest security and at little expense ; and they are thus de- 
livered from an encumbrance which would have occasioned great care 
and anxiety. 

5. Wherever a bank is established, the public are able to obtain that 
denomination of currency which is best adapted for carrying on the com- 
mercial operations of the place. In a town which has no bank, a person 
may have occasion to use small notes, and have none but large ones; and 
at other times he may have need of large notes, and not be able to obtain 
them. But where a bank is established there can be no difficulty of this 
kind. The bank issues that description of notes which the receivers may 
require, and are always ready to exchange them for others of a different 
denomination. Banks, too, usually supply their customers and the neigh- 
bourhood with silver; and if, on the other hand, silver should be too 
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abundant, the banks will receive it, either as a deposit or in exchange for 
their notes. Hence, where banks are established, it is easy to obtain 
change. ‘This is very convenient to those who have to pay large sums in 
— or who purchase in small amounts the commodities in which they 
trade, 

6. By means of banking there is a great saving of time in making mon- 
ey transactions. 

How much longer does it take to count out a sum of money in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, than it does to write a draft. And how much less 
trouble is it to receive a draft in payment of a debt, and then to pay it into 
the banker’s, than it is to receive a sum of money in currency. What in- 
conveniences would arise from the necessity of weighing sovereigns. 
What a loss of time from disputes as to the goodness or badness of partic- 
ular pieces of money. 

Besides the loss of time that must necessarily occur on every transac- 
tion, we must also reckon the loss which every merchant or tradesman in 
an extensive line of business would certainly sustain in the course of a 
year, from receiving counterfeit or deficient coin, or forged notes. From 
all this risk he is exempt by keeping a banker. If he receive payment 
of a debt, it is in the form of a draft upon his customer’s banker. He 
pays it into his own banker’s, and no ccin or bank notes pass through his 
hands. If he draw bills, those bills are presented by his banker; and if 
his banker take bad money it is his own loss. 

7. A merchant or tradesman who keeps a banker, saves the trouble and 
expense of presenting those bills or drafts which he may draw upon his 
customers, or which he may receive in exchange for his goods. He pays 
these into the hands of his banker, and has no further trouble. He has 
now no care about the custody of his bills; no anxiety about their being 
stolen; no danger of forgetting them until they are overdue, and thus ex- 
onerating the indorsers ; no trouble of sending to a distance in order to 
demand payment. He has nothing more to do than to see the amount 
entered to his credit in his banker’s books. If a bill be not paid, it is 
brought back to him on the day after it falls due, properly noted. The 
banker’s clerk and the notary’s clerk are witnesses ready to come forward 
to prove that the bill has been duly presented, and the notary’s ticket at- 
tached to the bill assigns the reason why it is not paid. But if any in- 
dorser of the bill has given a reference in case of need, that is, if any in- 
dorser has written on the back of the bill that some other party will pay it 
in case the accepter does not, then the notary takes the bill to the referee, 
and procures the money from him. 

This circumstance alone must cause an immense saving of expense to 
a mercantile house in the course of a year. Let us suppose that a mer- 
chant has only two bills due each day. These bills may be payable in 
distant parts of the town, so that it may take a clerk half a day to present 
them. And in large mercantile establishments it would take up the whole 
time of one or two clerks to present the due bills and the drafts. The 
salaries of these clerks are therefore saved by keeping an account at a 
banker’s. Besides the saving of expense, it is also reasonable to suppose 
that losses upon bills would sometimes occur from mistakes or over- 
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sights, from miscalculation as to the time a bill would become due, from 
errors in marking it up, from forgetfulness to present it, or from present- 
ing it at the wrong house. In these cases, the indorsers and the draw- 
ers are exonerated ; and if the accepter do not pay the bill, the amount is 
lost. In a banking-house such mistakes are not so likely to occur, though 
they do occur sometimes ; but the loss falls upon the banker, and not upon 
his customer. 

- 8. Another advantage from keeping a banker in London is, that by 
this means you have a continual referee as to your respectability. If a 
mercantile house in the country write to their agent, to ascertain the re- 
spectability of a firm in London, the first inquiry is, Who is their banker ? 
And when this is ascertained, the banker is applied to through the proper 
channel, and he gives his testimony as to the respectability of his custom- 
er. When a trader gives his bill, it circulates through the hands of many 
individuals to whom he is personally unknown ; but if the bill is made 
payable at a banking-house, it bears on its face a reference to a party to 
whom the accepter is known, and who must have some knowledge of his 
character as a tradesman. This may be an immense advantage to a man 
in business, as a means of increasing his credit; and credit, Dr. Franklin 
says, is money. 

9. The keeping an account at a banking-house, enables a trader not 
only to give a constant reference as to his own respectability, but it also 
enables him to ascertain the respectability of other persons who keep 
bankers. There are numerous cases in which a trader may wish to know 
this. A stranger may bring him a bill, and want goods in exchange ; or 
he may have drawn a bill upon a customer, and wishes to ascertain if this 
bill would be paid before he gave him any further credit. If this bill is 
not made payable at a banking-house, he can obtain no information. But 
suppose the bill is made payable at a banking-house ; even then he can 
obtain no information, unless he himself has a banker. If he take the bill 
to the banker’s, at whose house it is made payable, and say, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I will thank you to inform me if the accepter of this bill be a respectable 
man. May [ safely give goods or money in exchange for it?” They 
will reply, “ Sir, we never answer such questions to strangers.” But if 
the holder of this bill keep an account at a banker’s, he has only to ask 
his banker to make the inquiry for him, and he will easily obtain the most 
omple information. Among nearly all the bankers in London, the prac- 
tice is established of giving information to each other as to the respecta- 
bility of their customers. For as the bankers themselves are the greatest 
discounters of bills, it is their interest to follow this practice ; and indeed 
the interest of their customers also, of those at least who are respectable. 

10. By means of banking, people are able to preserve an authentic rec- 
ord of their annual expenditure. If a person pays into his banker all the 
money he receives in the course of a year, and makes all his payments by 
checks, then by looking over his bank-book at the end of the year he will 
readily see the total amount of his receipts, and the various items of his 
expenditure. This is very useful to persons who have not habits of busi- 
ness, and who may therefore be in danger of living beyond their means. 
It is useless to advise such persons to keep an account of their expenses, 
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they will do no such thing ; but when short of money at Christmas, to pay 
their tradesmen’s bills, they may take the trouble of looking over their 
bank-book, and noticing how many checks were drawn for the purchase 
of unnecessary articles. A bank account is useful, also, in case of disput- 
ed payments. People do not always take receipts for money they pay to 
their tradesmen, and when they do, the receipts may become lost or mis- 
laid. Incase of death, or of omission to enter the amount in the credit- 
or’s books, the money may be demanded again. Should the payment 
have been made in bank notes or sovereigns, the payer can offer no legal 
proof of having settled the account ; but if the account was discharged by 
a check on a banker, the check can be produced, and the payment proved 
by the officers of the bank, who can be subpeenaed for that purpose. 

11. Another advantage resulting from keeping a banker in London is, 
that the party has a secure place of deposit for any deeds, papers, or other 
property that may require peculiar care. Any customer who pleases may 
have a tin box, which he may leave with his banker in the evening, and 
call for it in the morning. In this box he might place his will, the lease 
of his house, policies of insurance, or any other documents he wished to 
preserve against fire. Stock-brokers and others, who have offices in the 
city and live out of town, have such boxes, which they leave over night 
with their banker, for the sake of security, in preference to leaving them 
in their own office. If a party were going to the country, he might send 
his plate or jewellery to his banker, who will lock it up in his strong room, 
and thus it will be preserved from fire and thieves until his return. So- 
licitors and others, who have deeds or other writings of importance left in 
their custody, can send them to the bank during the night, and thus avoid 
the danger of fire. 

12. By keeping a banker, people have a ready channel of obtaining 
much information that will be useful to them in the way of their business. 
They will know the way in which bankers keep their accounts; they will 
learn many of the Jaws and customs relating to bills of exchange. By 
asking the banker, or any of the clerks, they may know which is the 
readiest way of remitting any money they have to send to any part 
of the country or to the continent. If they have to buy or sell any stock 
in the public funds, the banker can give them the name of a respectable 
broker who can manage the business; or should they be about to travel, 
and wish to know the best way of receiving money abroad, or be appoint- 
ed executors to a will, and have to settle some money matters, the banker 
will in these and many other cases be able to give them the necessary in- 
formation. 

13. Banking also exercises a powerful influence upon the morals of so- 
ciety. It tends to produce honesty and punctuality in pecuniary engage- 
ments. Bankers, for their own interest, always have a regard to the 
moral character of the party with whom they deal ; they inquire whether 
he be honest or tricky, industrious or idle, prudent or speculative, thrifty 
or prodigal, and they will more readily make advances to a man of moder- 
ate property and good morals, than to a man of large property but of in- 
ferior reputation. Thus the establishment of a bank in any place imme- 
diately advances the pecuniary value of a good moral character. There 
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are numerous instances of persons having arisen from obscurity to wealth, 
only by means of their moral character, and the confidence which that 
character produced in the mind of their banker. It is not merely by way 
of loan or discount that a banker serves such a person. He also speaks 
well of him to those persons who may make inquiries respecting him ; and 
the banker’s good opinion will be the means of procuring him a higher 
degree of credit with the parties with whom he trades. These effects are 
easily perceivable in country towns ; and even in London, if a house be 
known to have engaged in gambling or smuggling transactions, or in any 
other way to have acted discreditably, their bills will be taken by the 
bankers less readily than those of an honorable house of inferior property. 

It is thus that bankers perform the functions of public conservators of 
the commercial virtues. From motives of private interest they encourage 
the industrious, the prudent, the punctual, and the honest, while they dis- 
countenance the spendthrift and the gambler, the liar and the knave. 
They hold out inducements to uprightness, which are not disregarded by 
even the most abandoned. There is many a man who would be deterred 
from dishonesty by the frown of a banker, though he might care but little 
for the admonitions of a bishop. 


Section Ill. — BANKING TERMS. 


Query 1. —Is the word Bank a singular or a plural noun ? 

The word Bank, being a noun of multitude, may have verbs and pro- 
nouns agreeing with it in either the singular or the plural number, yet not 
without regard to the import of the term as conveying unity or plurality 
of idea. In the use of this term the following rules are usually ob- 
served : — 

1, When any operation or feeling of the mind is ascribed to a bank, 
the verbs and pronouns are placed in the plural; as, “‘ The bank were 
anxious to meet the wishes of the public.” ‘The bank have concurred 
in the measure proposed.” ‘Are you one of the persons who tried the 
question with the Bank of Ireland, whether they conceived themselves 
bound to pay in gold at their branches?” ‘The Bank of England pe- 
titioned against this bill, and were heard by their counsel; but their rep- 
resentations produced no effect, and the bill having passed through both 
Houses, received the Royal assent.” The following examples, wherein 
mental operations are ascribed to a neuter pronoun, are violations of this 
rule : —“ The bank allows the party having the cash credit, to liquidate 
any portion of his debt to the bank at any time that may suit his conve- 
nience, and reserves to itself the power of cancelling, whenever it shall 
think fit, the credit granted.” “It is usual for the bank when it gives a 
—_ credit to keep a watchful eye over the person having that cash 
credit. 

2. When a reference is made to a bank merely as an institution, the 
term is considered to belong to the singular; as, “ The Bank of Scotland 
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continued the only bank from the date of its establishment, in 1695, to 
the year 1727. In that year a charter of incorporation was granted to 
certain individuals named therein for carrying on the business of banking, 
under the name of the Royal Bank ; and subsequent charters were grant- 
ed to this establishment, enlarging its capital, which now amounts to one 
million and a half.” “The National Bank of Scotland has 1,238 part- 
ners.” ‘If this measure be carried into effect, the Provincial Bank must 
instantly be deprived of any sufficient means of reimbursing itself for the 
heavy expense to which it has been subject.” ‘ Has your bank an es- 
tablishment at Kirkcudbright?” ‘The Bank of England has the control 
of its issues entirely within itself.” 

3. When we notice the rules or habitual acts of a bank, the word be- 
longs to the singular; as, “ The Provincial Bank allows interest at the 
rate of two per cent.” “ The bank draws bills upon London at twenty- 
one days after date.” “The bank discounts bills at the rate of four per 
cent.” ‘The bank issues notes payable in gold at the place of issue.” 
*“ The London and Westminster grants interest upon deposits; it does 
not allow ifs officers to receive Christmas presents from its customers.” 
In reference to cases that fall under this rule, there is, however, some 
contrariety of practice: —‘ Do the Provincial Bank issue post bills? 
They do not.” ‘Have the Bank of Ireland, at their branch in Cork, 
been in the habit of receiving gold to any amount in payments?” 
** Have the Bank of Ireland any deposits at the Cork branch? Do you 
know how their notes get into circulation? Do they pay any interest on 
their deposits? They have a great quantity of notes in circulation, — 
have they not?” 

4. When the word bank is connected with a past participle by means 
of the neuter verb to be, it usually belongs to the singular; as, “I ama 
director of the Bank of Scotland, which is established by act of Parlia- 
ment; it does not hold a charter from the Crown, but, in common lan- 
guage, it is called a chartered bank.” ‘ Suppose a bank was enabled to 
take six per cent. on a cash credit, instead of four.” ‘ The Falkirk 
Union Banking Company has been returned to this house as sequestrated 
in the month of October, 1816.” “A new bank was constituted as a 
fund upon which the sum of £2,564,000 should be raised, and it was 
called the Land Bank because established on land securities.” 

5. When the word bank is preceded by the indefinite article, a, an, — 
by the demonstrative pronoun, this, that,—or by the words each, any, 
every, one, it belongs to the singular; as, “ Do you not think that a bank 
that is possessed of a capital of one million may and will do more busi- 
ness than a bank that is only possessed of half a million?” “In a mo- 
ment of pressure, an emergency like the present, that bank would get 
into great disrepute who called up any one of its cash credits.” ‘* What is 
the amount of the small note circulation in that bank as connected with 
its whole circulation?” ‘ Each bank has an interest to issue as much 
of the small note circulation as it can? —Certainly it has, provided the 
small notes canbe kept out; but, as every bank makes an exchange at 
Glasgow twice every week, and the exchanges of each bank come back 
upon itself, and the balance is = by a draft on Edinburgh at sight,” 
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&c. “I believe almost erery bank in Scotland has an agent in Glasgow.” 
“ Suppose one bank in Scotland made ifs notes payable in Scotland, at 
the place where the notes were issued.” “Is there any bank in Cork 
now that issues notes ?” 

6. When the word bank is introduced in either the singular or the 

plural number, the same number should be preserved throughout the sen- 
tence. Hence, the following sentence of Smollett’s is inaccurate : — 
* By the same acts the bank was required to advance a sum not exceed- 
ing £ 2,500,000 towards discharging the national debt, if wanted, on con- 
dition that they should have £5 per cent. for as much as they might ad- 
vance, redeemed by Parliament.” 
' 7. When the word bank is used in the singular number, it is consid- 
ered as a substantive of the neuter gender, and hence is associated with 
the relative pronoun which; but when used in the plural number it im- 
plies the idea of persons, and has accordingly the personal relative who ; 
as, ** The bank with which he kept his account has stopped payment” ; 
or, ** The bank with whom he kept his account have stopped payment.” 
“The bank whose interests are affected by the measure Aave petitioned 
against it.” ‘The bank upon whom the cheque was drawn have refused 
to honor it.” The following sentence is not in accordance with this rule : 
— “In a moment of pressure, an emergency like the present, that bank 
would get into great disrepute who called up any of its cash credits.” 

I have not observed that any English writer, except Mr. McCulloch, 
considered a bank to be a lady; and this is only in the case of an Irish 
bank. Under the article “ Banking,” in his Commercial Dictionary, he 
says, — “ The Bank of Ireland draws on London at twenty days’ date. 
She neither grants cash credits nor allows any interest on deposits ; she 
discounts at the rate of £5 per cent.” This mode of expression is, how- 
ever, very common with American writers.* 

Il. Should we write accepter or acceptor of a bill of exchange? The 
name of the agent to any verb is usually formed, in our language, by the 
addition of r or er to the verb; as, indorser, talker, walker, speaker. 
What reason, then, can be assigned why, in the present case, we should 
depart from the analogy of the language? We do not say, the drawor, 
the holdor, the payor of a bill; why, then, should we say the acceptor ? 
When we speak of the accepter of a bill, why should we not spell the 
word in the same way as when we speak of the accepter of a present, or 
ofafee? Yet all our English legal authors write acceptor : — “ A person 
who accepts for honor, is only liable if the original drawee do not pay ; 
and, to charge such acceptor, there must be a “presentment for payment 
to such original drawee.”” — Bayley. “ A foreign bill is binding in this 
country on the acceptor, though he accepted by parol, or by writing un- 
connected with the instrument.” — Chitty. “ Where the acceptor of a 
forged bill pays it, and is guilty of any negligence or want of due caution 
in making such payment, he cannot recover the money so paid, from the 
innocent party to whom he paid it.” — Roscoe. Scotch authors, however, 


* It has now become more common with English writers, especially with reference 
wo the Bank of England. 1849. 
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write accepter. ‘ An English inland bill has generally three parties to it, 
the drawer, accepter, and payeé ; whereas, in Scotland most of the inland 
bills have, at first, but two parties, the drawer and the accepter ; and they 
are made payable to the drawer or his order.” (See Glen, On the Law 
of Bills of Exchange in Scotland.) 

Ill. Should we write indorse or endorse? Indorse is derived direct 
from the Latin, in dorsum, on the back. Endorse is derived from the 
Latin, through the French, endosser. In such cases, most writers adopt 
the Latin mode of spelling, in preference to the French, as indorse, in- 
quire, intire; not endorse, enquire, entire. All legal authors write in- 
dorse. ‘ A promise to indorse, though on sufficient consideration, cannot 
be treated as an actual indorsement.”— Bayley. ‘The liability of the 
indorser is discharged by want of notice, as in the case of the drawer.” 
— Roscoe. ‘ A person who draws or indorses a bill, or indorses a note 
for the accommodation of the acceptor, or maker, or payee, or prior in- 
dorsers, has, on paying the instrument, a remedy over thereon against the 
acceptor, or maker, or prior party.” — Chitty. ‘* A drawer or indorser 
cannot, in the character of indorsee, maintain an action against the ac- 
cepter, where the indorsement is after the refusal of payment.” — Glen. 

IV. Should we say indorsement or indorsation? In England we al- 
ways use the word indorsement. ‘ No particular words are essential to 
an indorsement ; the mere signature of the indorser is, in general, suffi- 
cient.” — Bayley. “The indorsement may be upon the face, or at the 
back of the bill.” — Chitty. ‘ An attesting witness to an indorsement is 
necessary, when the bill is for a less sum than £5.” — Chitty. In Scot- 
land the term more generally used is indorsation. “ If a bill or note be 
granted to a woman while single, and she afterwards marry, the right to 
transfer it by indorsation would vest in the husband.” ‘“ After a bill has 
been paid, no indorsation can take place, so as to affect the accepter, or 
any of the parties who would otherwise be discharged.” — Glen. The 
word indorsement is also used in Scotland, though more rarely. Both 
words appear to have precisely the same meaning. An indorsation is 
made, either by the indorser’s writing, and subscribing an order to pay 
the contents of the bill to some particular person mentioned by name, 
which is styled a full indorsement, or by merely signing his name on the 
bill, and delivering it to the indorsee, or person to whom it is indorsed, 
which is termed a blank indorsation.” — Glen. “A fictitious indorse- 
ment to a bill is forgery ; such indorsation is clearly giving it a false 
credit.”” — Glen. 

V. Should we say the presentment or the presentation of a bill of ex- 
change? ll writers agree in using presentment. ‘“ If upon the present- 
ment of the bill for acceptance to the drawee, he refuse or neglect to ac- 
cept it, the drawer is immediately responsible to the holder, although the 
bill has not become due according to its tenor.” — Chitty. “If the bill 
be payable after sight, and the drawee detain it some days without declar- 
ing his intention to accept, and afterwards incline to do so, the acceptance 
must be from the “ate of the first presentment.” — Glen. ‘ Presentment 
for payment must be made by the holder of the bill, or by an agent com- 
petent to give a legal receipt for the money.””— Glen. ‘ Upon a present- 
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ment for acceptance, the bill should be left with the drawee twenty-four 
hours, unless in the interim he either accept, or declare a resolution not to 
accept. Buta bill or note must not be left (unless it be paid) on a pre- 
sentment for payment ; if it be, the presentment is not considered as made 
until the money is called for.” — Bayley. 

VI. Should we write draught or draft? This word is derived from 
the verb to draw, and probably was originally written and pronounced 
drawght. But custom, which is the law of language, has changed both 
the pronunciation and the spelling to draft. In the former editions of this 
work, | mentioned that Mr. Justice Bayley had always spelled this word 
draught ; but in a recent edition of his work, since published, I find that 
draught has been changed to draft. 

VIL. Should we write check or cheque? This word is derived from the 
French, echecs, chess. ‘The chequers placed at the doors of public-houses 
are intended to represent chess-boards, and originally denoted that the 
game of chess was played in those houses. Similar tables were employed 
in reckoning money, and hence came the expression, to check an account ; 
and the government office, where the public accounts were kept, was 
called the Exchequer. It probably obtained this name from the French 
echiquier, a chess-board; though Blackstone states that this court was 
called the exchequer, from the chequered cloth which covered the table. 
Of the two forms of writing this word, check and cheque, the latter seems 
preferable, as it is free from ambiguity, and is analogous to EX-CHEQUER, 
the public treasury. It is also used by the Bank of England, “ Cueque- 
Orrice.” In Bayley both forms are employed. “A cheque upon a 
banker was lost, and paid to a stranger the day before it bore date ; the 
banker was obliged to repay the money to the loser.” “ By the usage of 
trade, a banker in London will not render himself responsible by retaining 
a check drawn on him, provided he return it at any time before five o’clock 
on the evening of the day in which it was drawn.” 


Secrion IV.— THE GENERAL ADMINISTRATION OF A BANK. 


To be a good banker requires some intellectual and some moral qual- 
ifications. A banker need not be a man of talent, but he should be a man 
of wisdom. Talent, in the sense in which the word is ordinarily used, im- 
plies a strong development of some one faculty of the mind. Wisdom 
implies the due proportion of all the faculties. A banker need not be a 
poet or a philosopher, a man of science or of literature, an orator or a 
statesman. He need not possess any one remarkable quality by which he 
is distinguished from the rest of mankind. He will possibly be a better 
banker without any of these distinctions. It is only necessary that he 
should possess a large portion of that practical quality which is called com- 
mon sense. Banking talent (using the word talent here in the sense of 
adaptation of character to any particular pursuit) consists more in the 
union of a number of qualities, not in themselves individually of a striking 
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character, but rare only in their combination in the same person. It is a 
mistake to suppose that banking is such a routine employment that it re- 
quires neither knowledge nor skill. The number of banks that have failed 
within the last fifty years are sufficient to show that to be a good banker 
requires qualities as rare and as important as those which are necessary 
to attain eminence in any other pursuit. The dealer in money exercises 
intellectual faculties of a high order, and of great value to the community. 
enn has a powerful bearing on the practical happiness of man- 
ind. 


“ The philosophy which affects to teach us a contempt of money, does not run very 
deep; for, indeed, it ought to be still more clear to the philosopher than it is to the or- 
dinary man, that there are few things in the world of greater importance. And so 
manifold are the bearings of money upon the lives and characters of mankind, that an 
insight which should search out the life of a man in his cuniary relations, would pen- 
etrate into almost every cranny of his nature. He who knows, like St. Paul, both how 
to spare and how to abound, has a great knowledge : for if we take account of all the 
virtues with which money is mixed up, — honesty, justice, generosity, charity, frugal- 
ity, forethought, self-sacrifice, — and of their correlative vices, it is a knowledge which 
goes near to cover the length and breadth of humanity: and a right measure and man- 
ner in getting, saving, spending, giving, taking, lending, borrowing, and bequeathing, 
would almost argue a perfect man.” (Tuylor’s Notes on Life.) 

But though wisdom, — or, in other words, a high degree of common 
sense, — does not imply the possession of any remarkable talent (the un- 
due development of any one faculty), it always implies the absence of 
any remarkable defect. One great defect in a banker is a want of de- 
cision. A banker ought to know how to balance the evidence on each 
side of a question, and to arrive speedily at a just conclusion. 

“ Indecisiveness will be, ceteris paribus, most pernicious in affairs which require se- 
crecy. Ist. Because the greatest aid to secrecy is celerity. 2d. Because the unde- 
cided man, seeking after various counsel, necessarily multiplies confidences. The pre- 
text for indecisiveness is commonly mature deliberation ; but, in reality, indecisive men 
occupy themselves less in deliberation than others; for, to him who fears to decide, de- 
liberation (which has a foretaste of that fear) soon becomes intolerably irksome, and 
the mind escapes from the anxiety of it into alien themes. Or, if that seems too open 
a dereliction of its task, it gives itself to inventing reasons of postponement. And the 
man who has confirmed habits of indecisiveness, will come in time to look upon post- 

onement as the first object in all cases, and wherever it seems to be practicable, will 
om all his faculties to accomplish it.” * 

Another defect is a want of firmness. A banker having, after a mature 
consideration, made up his mind, should be capable of a strict adherence 
to his previous determination; he should know when to say, No; and 
having once said No, he should adhere to it. 

Another defect is a hasty or impetuous temper. 

“¢ He that answereth a matter before he heareth it, it is folly and shame unto him.” 
“ Tie that is slow to wrath is of great understanding, but he that is hasty of spirit ex- 
alteth folly.” “A wise man will hear, and will increase learning; and a man of un- 
derstanding shall attain unto wise counsels.” (Proverbs of Solomon.) 


Another defect is that of being swayed by any personal or constitutional 
prepossession. Almost every man,— not excepting even the banker, — 


* Taylor’s Statesman. I would advise all bankers, and all other persons at the head 
of large establishments, to read this little — 
B 1 
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has a sin by which he is most easily beset ; a constitutional defect, against 
which it is necessary he should be upon his guard. 

It is a great advantage to a banker, and indeed to every one else, to 
know himself. He should know wherein he excels, and wherein he is de- 
ficient. He ought to know whether he is disposed from his temperament 
to be excessively cautious or excessively liberal ; whether his manners are 
courteous or abrupt ; whether he is apt to view matters on their gloomy 
or on their bright side ; whether social intercourse renders him more or 
less fit for his official engagements ; whether the presents and civilities he 
receives from his customers do, or do not, affect his transactions with 
them in matters of business. When he has made a loss, he should ex- 
amine whether the loss was occasioned by the ordinary operation of events, 
or produced by any little weaknesses of his own character. He should 
record all those instances in which he has shown a want of firmness, of 
discretion, of discrimination, or of perseverance ; and should guard in fu- 
ture against the exhibition of any similar defect : — 


* Man, know thyself; all wisdom centres there.” 


But while a banker should make himself acquainted with his own de- 
fects, he ought not to let his customers become acquainted with them. 
All wise men know their own defects; none but fools publish them. 
Crafty men, who often have occasion to borrow money, are quick in per- 
ceiving the weaknesses of their banker. And if they find that by coaxing, 
or flattering, or gossiping, or bribing, or threatening, they can influence 
his conduct, he will always be at their mercy. On this account it is, per- 


haps, advisable that a banker should not have too much social intercourse 
with those of his customers who have occasion to ask him for any large 
amount of accommodation. 

Wisdom implies prudence and discretion, and these should regulate the 
whole conduct of a banker, not merely when engaged in banking transac- 
tions, but at all other times. We may apply to a banker the language we 
have elsewhere applied to a merchant : — 


“ The amusements of a merchant should correspond with his character. He should 
never en in those recreations which partake of the nature of gambling, and but 
seldom in those of a frivolous description. A judge is not always on the bench, a 
clergyman is not always in the pulpit, nor is a merchant_always on ‘change; but each 
is expected at all times to abstain from any amusements which are not consistent with 
his professional character. ‘The credit of a merchant depends not merely on his wealth, 
but also upon the opinion generally entertained of his personal qualities; and he 
should cultivate a reputation for prudence and propriety of conduct, as part of his stock 
in trade.” (Lectures on the History and Principles of Ancient Commerce, by J. W. 
Gilbart). 

A banker should have a talent for selecting suitable instruments. He 
ought not only to know himself; he ought also to have a capacity for 
knowing others. He should know how to choose proper clerks for the 
discharge of the duties of the office. He should know also what parties 
to employ to procure him confidential information as to the character and 
circumstances of commercial houses, or of individuals. He should know 
how to choose his partners or coadjutors, and should endeavour to select 
those who possess qualifications in which he is himself deficient. In all 
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cases when he has any object to effect, he should know how to make use 
of other men. We may here, as in some other cases, apply to a banker 
the observations Mr. Taylor applies to a statesman : — 


“ The most important qualification of one who is high in the service of the State is his 
fitness for acting through others, since the operations vicariously effected ought, if he 
knows how to make use of his power, to predominate greatly over the importance 
which can attach to any man’s direct and individual activity. The discovery and use 
of instruments implies indeed activity, as well as F re eH because it implics that 
judgment which only activity in affairs can give. But it is a snare into which active 
statesmen are apt to fall, to lose, in the importance which they attach t6 the immediate 
and direct effects of their activity, the sense of that much greater importance which 
they might impart to it if they applied themselves to make their powers operate 
through the most effective and the widest instrumentality. The bang J of a statesman 
is more flattered in the contemplation of what he does than of what he causes to be 
done ; although any man whose civil station is high ought to know that his causative 
might be beyond all calculation wider than his active sphere, and more important.” 
(Taylor’s Statesman.) : 

A neglect of this rule has occurred in the history of some joint-stock 
banks, where the manager has impaired his own health, and damaged his 
bank, by taking upon himself a vast variety of duties which should have 
been assigned to others; forgetful that in large establishments the chief 
officer should confine his personal attention to those duties which are in- 
tellectual, or which are of the chief importance; while the duties which 
are of a mere manual, or less important character, should be performed 
through the instrumentality of assistants. We shall illustrate the principle 
of working through others by a Scriptural example : — 

“ And it came to pass that Moses sat to judge the people; and the people stood by 
Moses from the morning unto the an ‘And Moses’ father-in-law said unto him, 
The thing that thou doest is not good. Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou and 
this people that is with thee: for this thing is too heavy for thee; thou art not able to 

rform it thyself alone. Hearken now unto my voice, and I will give thee counsel. 

hou shalt provide out of all the people able men; and place such over them, to be 
rulers of thousands, and rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. And 
let them judge the people at all seasons: and it shall be that every great matter they 
shall bring unto thee, but every small matter they shall judge ; so shall it be easier for 
thyself, and they shall bear the burden with thee. So Moses hearkened to the voice 
of his father-in-law, and did all that he had said.” (Exodus xviii. 13 - 22.) 

“And Moses said, I am not eloquent, but I am slow of speech and of a slow 
tongue.” — “Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother? I know that he can speak well. 
Thou shalt speak unto him, and put words into his mouth; and he shall be thy 
spokesman unto the people.” (Exodus iv. 10-16.) 


A banker should know how to economize his own time. One mode of 
doing this will be, as we have intimated, to assign inferior duties to 
others. His accountant should keep his books and make his calculations. 
His secretary should write his letters (except those of a private or confi- 
dential nature), and he should only sign them. His chief clerk should 
attend to the discipline of the office. 4 banker at the head of a large 
establishment should not only be acquainted with the art of banking; he 
ought also to be acquainted with the art of government. He ought to put 
a clever man at the head of each department, and reserve to himself only 
the duty of general superintendence. He should give these parties a 
pretty wide discretion, and not encourage them to ask his instructions 
about matters of comparatively trifling importance. If he does this, they 
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will never learn to think for themselves, — never feel that wholesome 
anxiety which results from a sense of responsibility, — and never acquire 
that decision of mind which arises from the necessity of forming an inde- 
pendent judgment. Consequently, they will be less useful to him in their 
present position, and never become qualified for higher offices. 

Another mode of economizing time is to observe a principle of order. 
A banker should come to the bank every day at the same hour; attend 
to his affairs, one by one, in the same order; and leave the bank at his 
usual time. By observing this routine, he will not only save much time, 
but he will avoid tumultuous feelings, and maintain a calmness of mind 
and of manner, that will be useful in all his affairs. He will also acquire 
from habit, a coolness of investigation and a promptness of decision, and 
on get through a great deal of work without ever appearing to be in 
a hurry. 

Another mode of economizing time is, to make his interviews with his 
customers, or with other parties, as short as he can. He should not en- 
courage conversation upon any other topic than that which is the occasion 
of the interview. He had better receive his customers standing ; as in 
‘hat case they will stand too, and are not likely to remain so long as if 
they were to sitdown. And the furniture of the room should be so ar- 
ranged that the customer, if he sit down, should sit near the door, so that 
he may depart whenever disposed. He is not likely to remain so long as 
if seated comfortably by the fireside. It is also desirable that his room 
should be so placed, with reference to the other parts of the building, that 
while it has one door open to the public, it should have another door 
opening into the office ; so that he may easily pass into the office, to as- 
certain the state of a customer’s account, or to consult with himself or an- 
other person, in doubtful cases, as to the course to be adopted. It is not 
advisable that the customer who applies, for instance, to have a heavy bill 
discounted, should witness the hesitation or the deliberation of the banker. 
Hence it is better, when it can be done, to establish the practice of the 
customer giving the bills to a clerk, who shall bring them into the bank- 
er’s room, and take back his reply. 

A banker will take means for obtaining and recording information. He 
should not, as we have said, keep any books himself; but he ought al- 
ways to have in his room, ready for immediate reference, if necessary, 
the “ General Balance Book,” containing the weekly balances of the gen- 
eral ledger, which will show the weekly progress of his business for sev- 
eral years past; the “ Daily Balance Book,” showing the daily balance to 
the credit of each of his customers in the current-account ledger; the 
“* Weekly Discount Balance Book,” showing the amount of discounts, loans, 
or other advances which each customer has every Saturday night ; the 
“Inspection Book,” showing the amount of bills bearing the names of 
houses who do not keep an account with him; the “ Information Book,” 
containing the character of all the houses about whom he has had occa- 
sion to make inquiries ; and, finally, a ‘ Private Memorandum Book,” in 
which is entered any special agreements that he has made with his cus- 
tomers. It is also useful to a banker to have a list of his customers, clas- 
sified according to their trades or professions ; such as corn merchants, 
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leather factors, grocers, solicitors, &c., &c. The banker would thus see 
at a glance among what classes of society his connections are. When 
any public event was likely to affect any class, — such, for instance, as 
the corn merchants, —he would see how many of his customers are likely 
to be affected. By thus, too, bearing in mind the trade or profession of 
his customers, he would be able to judge more readily whether the bills 
they brought him for discount had arisen out of their business trans- 
actions. 

Of these books, one of the most important is the “ Information Book.” 
There is no doubt that a banker of great experience, and of a strong 
memory, may always bear in his mind a very correct estimate of the 
standing and character of all the houses that usually come under hig 
notice. But this does not supersede the necessity for recording his in- 
formation in a book. His memory may fail, and that too on important 
occasions ; and certainly if he leave the bank for a short time, as he must 
sometimes have occasion to do, he will carry his memory with him. But 
if the Information Book be closely kept up, he will record his knowledge 
for the use of those who will have to take his place. It is no valid objec- 
tion to the keeping of such a book, to say that the position of houses is 
perpetually changing. ‘Those changes should be recorded, so that their 
actual standing should always be readily referred to. If a banker is re- 
quested by a customer to make inquiry about a house, he should record 
the information he gets for his own guidance, in case any bills on that 
house should afterwards be offered him for discount. 

A banker will get information about parties from inquiry at their 
banker’s, as we have mentioned at page 6. This information may be 
defective in two ways. In the first place, their banker may judge of 
them from the account they keep,—that is, from the balance to their 
credit, —and thus he may give too good an account of them; or, sec- 
ondly, their banker may have an interest in keeping up their credit, and 
under this bias he may not give them so bad a character as they actually 
deserve. Another source of information is from parties in the same trade. 
Houses in the same trade know pretty well the standing of one another. 
Wholesale houses are well acquainted with the retail shopkeepers who 
buy of them. Most bankers have among their own customers some 
houses in almost every trade, who can give them any information re- 
specting other houses which they may require. The bills that pass through 
his hands will also often give him some useful hints respecting the parties 
whose names are upon them. 

It is of great importance to a banker to have an ample knowledge of 
the means and transactions of his customers. The customer, when he 
opens his account, will give him some information on this subject. The 
banker will afterwards get information from his own books. The amount 
of transactions that his customer passes through his current account will 
show the extent of his business. The amount of his daily balance will 
show if he has much ready cash. The extent and character of ‘the bills 
he offers for discount, will show if he trust large amounts to individual 
houses, and if tuese are respectable. On the other hand, the bills his 
customer may accept to other parties, and his payments, will show the 
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class of people with whom he deals, or who are in the habit of giving him 
credit. But one main source of information is to see the man. This, 
like other means of information, will sometimes fail ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the appearance and manners of a man will show his character. Some 
people always send their clerk to the banker with bills for discount, &c. 
This is all very well, if they want no extraordinary accommodation ; but if 
they ask for any thing out of the usual way, the banker had better say that 
he wishes to see the principal. And if he had a doubt whether his cus- 
tomer was tricky or honest, speculative or prudent, let him be guided by 
his first impression,— we mean the impression produced by the first in- 
terview. In nine cases out of ten the first impression will be found to be 
correct. It is not necessary to study physiognomy or phrenology to be 
able to judge of the character of men with whom we converse upon mat- 
ters of business. 

A country banker has greater facilities than a London banker of ascer- 
taining the character and circumstances of other parties. In a country 
town every thing is known about every body,—a man’s parentage and 
connections, his family and associates, the property he has already received, 
and what he may expect to receive from his relations, and, above all, his 
personal habits and disposition. Upon the last point we will make a short 
extract from an excellent series of ‘ Letters to a Branch Manager,” now 
in course of publication in the “ Bankers’ Magazine,” under the signature 
of “ Thomas Bullion.” 


“‘ Next in importance to a study of his accounts, the habits and character of a client 
are deserving of your attentive consideration. Ifa man’s style of living, for example, 


becomes extravagant, and he gives himself over to excess, you cannot too promptly 
apply the curb, however regular the transactions upon his account may seem ; because 
ae may elapse before mere rte a of living will make any impression on his 

king account ; whereas irregularity in business will exhibit itself immediately, and 
for this reason, —that whereas improvident habits of living involve a continuous waste 
in small sums, spreading over tolerably long periods, improvidence in business may 
involve in one fell swoop the loss, perhaps, of thousands. I hold, then, that you are 
not warranted in all cases in feeling satistied of a man’s perfect responsibility until his 
banking account exhibits indubitable evidence to the contrary.” — Bankers’ Magazine, 
December, 1848. 


A banker should always have general principles; that is, he should 
have fixed rules for the government of his bank, He should know before- 
hand whether he will or will not advance money on mortgage, or upon 
deeds, or upon bills of lading, or warrants ; or whether he will discount 
bills based upon uncommercial transactions, or having more than three 
months to run. These are only a few of the cases in which a banker wil] 
find it useful to store his mind with general principles. 

One advantage of this adoption of general principles is, that it saves 
time. Ifa banker can say, in reply to a customer, “ It is contrary to the 
rules of our bank to advance money upon bills of lading,” the reply is 
conclusive. But if he had not previously adopted any rule upon the sub- 
ject, the reply would have taken up much more time. Another advantage 
is, that it gives decision of mind, and saves the banker from being “ talked 
over” by any of his customers who may possess fluency of speech, or 
dexterity in debate. In this case, the banker whose mind is stored with 
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general principles, though he may listen patiently to all his customer shall 
advance, will give the same reply which he would have given, had the ap- 
plication been made in fewer words, 

But although a banker ought to have a large stock of general princi- 
ples, — and this stock will increase as his experience increases, — yet it 
may not be always wise to explain these principles to his customer. It is 
generally best, when a banker gives a refusal, to give no reasons for that 
refusal. Banking science is so little understood that the public generally 
are unable to appreciate its principles. Besides, a man who wants to 
borrow money can never be convinced by reasoning that his banker is 
right in refusing to lend it to him ; nor, in fact, did the banker himself ac- 
quire his knowledge of banking by reasoning. He acquired it, not by 
reasoning, but by experience ; and he must not expect that his customers, 
who have had no experience, will, by reasoning alone, readily acquiesce 
in the banking principles he may propound to them. In most cases, 
therefore, he had better keep his reasons to himself. 

But while we contend that every banker should have general principles, 
we do not say that in no possible case should he depart from them. But 
he should not look for such cases; they are rare, and when they do occur 
they will force themselves upon his attention. If under shelter of the 
truism, “all rules have their exceptions,” he departs from his general 
principles whenever he finds it convenient or profitable to do so, he may 
as well have no general principles at all. 

It seems desirable that a banker in a large city should mark out for 
himself one or two main branches of business, rather than attempt to 
carry on banking in all its branches. We see this line of conduct adopted 
by some of the most eminent London bankers. A west end banker will 
not discount a bill; a city banker will not lend money on mortgage. 
Different kinds of banking exist in different parts of the country, accord- 
ing to the character and circumstances of the district. And in London 
there are numerous classes of people, and it may be both proper and ad- 
vantageous for a banker to adapt his mode of business chiefly to the re- 
quirements of some one particular class. Different banks may thus pur- 
sue different courses, and all be equally successful. 

A banker will exercise due caution in taking new accounts. He will 
expect the new customer to be introduced by some person to whom he is 
personally known. The more respectable the introducer, the higher 
opinion will the banker entertain of the party introduced. Ifa party ap- 
ply to open an account without such an introduction, he is asked to give 
references to some well-known houses. He is expected to state to the 
banker the kind of business in which he is engaged, and the extent of ac- 
commodation, if any, that he is likely to require. He will state the kind 
and character of the bills he will have to offer te discount, and mention 
any peculiarity in his business or circumstances that may occasionally re- 
quire especial consideration. It is a great folly in a party opening an ac- 
count to make any representation that will not afterwards turn out to be 
correct. Every banker is anxious to avoid taking shabby accounts ; and 
especially such as are opened for the purposes of fraud, or to obtain a fic- 
titious credit, or to get undue accommodation. It is considered to be not 
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advisable to take the account of a party who has another banker, especi- 
ally if he open the account for the purpose of getting additional discount. 
The object of a party keeping two bankers is, usually, to get as much ac- 
commodation as he can from each. If an account is brought from another 
bank, the reason of the removal should be distinctly stated, and the banker 
will accept or reject it, according to circumstances. It is bad policy in a 
banker to attempt to draw away the connections of another bank, by 
offering them greater accommodation. It is also usually bad policy to 
take the accounts of parties residing at a distance, as their transactions do 
not come under the notice of the banker ; and the fact of their passing by 
the banks in their neighbourhood to go elsewhere, is one that should ex- 
cite suspicion. It is not advisable for London bankers to take the ac- 
counts of private individuals who reside in the country. They should be 
referred to the bankers in their own districts. 

A small banker should not attempt to take large accounts. Banks, 
otherwise well administered, have been ruined by one large account. If 
this account requires accommodation, it will absorb the banker’s funds, so 
that he will be compelled to stint his other customers, or to have recourse 
to re-discount, or other modes of raising money. Even if it be only a 
deposit account, it may produce inconveniences. A small banker cannot 
so readily employ this large deposit profitably, and yet have it at com- 
mand whenever required ; and the additional amount he must keep in his 
till will be proportionably greater than would be kept by a large banker. 
Thus, if £ 100,000 be placed in a bank that has already £ 2,000,000 of 
deposits, the additional sum kept in the till to meet daily demands may 
not be much increased ; but should it be lodged with a banker whose de- 
posits are only £300,000, the increase of notes to be kept in his till will 
be very considerable. This shows that large deposits are not so profitable 
to small banks as to large ones. There is also a danger that a small 
banker will employ his large deposits in such a way as shall render him 
less ready to repay them punctually. Instances have occurred of small 
banks being greatly inconvenienced by the repayment of large deposits, 
which had been placed in their hands by railway companies. It is pru- 
dent, therefore, in a banker to apportion the amount of his transactions to 
the extent of his business. 

A very important part of the business of a banker consists in the dis- 
counting of bills. The bills presented to a bank for discount, may gener- 
ally be divided into the following classes : — 

*Jst. Bills drawn by producers or manufacturers upon wholesale 

dealers. 

* 2dly. Bills drawn by wholesale dealers upon retail dealers. 

“ 3dly. Bills drawn by retail dealers upon consumers. 

“4thly. Bills not arising out of trade, but yet drawn against value, as 

rent, &c. 

“ Sthly. Kites, or accommodation bills. 

“ The first two classes of bills are the best, and are fair legitimate bills 
for bankers to discount. 

“ The third class ought not to be too much encouraged ; they are for 
comparatively small amounts, and are drawn by shopkeepers and trades- 
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men upon their customers. To discount these bills freely would encour- 
age extravagance in the accepters, and ultimately prove injurious to the 
drawers. When a man accepts bills to his butcher, baker, tailor, uphol- 
sterer, &c., he may fairly be suspected of living beyond his income. 
Solvent and regular people pay their tradesmen’s accounts with ready 
money. 

“ The fourth class of bills, though sometimes proper, ought not to be 
too much encouraged. Persons out of trade have no business with bills. 

“The last class of bills should always be rejected. To an experienced 
banker, who knows the parties, the discovery of accommodation bills is 
by no means difficult. ‘They are usually drawn for even amounts, for 
the largest sum that the stamp will bear, and for the longest term that the 
bank will discount, and are presented for discount soon after they are 
drawn. The parties are often relations, friends, or parties who, from 
their avocations, can have no dealings with each other. 

** Not only the parties and the amounts of bills are matters of consider- 
ation to a banker, but also the time they have to run before they fall due. 
A bill drawn for a long term after date, is usually styled, not perhaps very 
properly, ‘a long dated bill.’ A bill drawn at a short term, is styled, ‘a 
short dated bill.” (History and Principles of Banking, p. 167.) 

In doubtful cases, the banker, before discounting a bill, will probably 
look through his books, and satisfy himself with regard to the following 
inquiries : — 

What is the character of the customer? This inquiry will be answered 
from the Information Book. What is the usual balance of his cash ac- 
counts? This will be answered by the Daily Balance Book. What 
amount has he now under discount? This will be answered from the 
Discount Ledger, and will suggest other inquiries. Is that amount greater 
or less than usual? What proportion does that amount bear to the aver- 
age amount of his cash balance? Is the amount chiefly upon few parties, 
or is it divided among a number? Have their bills been discounted 
chiefly upon the strength of the customer, or upon the strength of other 

arties? Are his bills generally paid? He will then proceed to inquire 
about the other parties to the bill. What is the character of the accepter 
in the Information Book? What is the nature of the transactions between 
the customer and the accepter, as far as can be ascertained? Has he 
had any bills upon him before, and have they been punctually paid? 
Are there any bills upon him now running, and how soon will they be- 
come due ? 

In the discount of bills it is necessary to guard against forgeries. It 
has happened that parties carrying on a great business in London, have 
presented to their banker, for discount, bills drawn upon all parts of the 
country ; which bills, upon inquiry, have turned out to be purely fictitious. 
This is an additional reason for bankers making inquiry about the accep- 
ters of the bills they discount, even when they think they have reason to 
be satisfied with the drawers. Even this is no protection against forgery. 
Sometimes the name of a most respectable house in a provincial town has 
been forged. Where the amount is large, therefore, it seems advisable to 
send the bill down to some banker in the town, and ask his opinion as to 
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the genuineness of the signature. Of course in these, and many other 
eases in which a banker is liable to be cheated, much must depend upon 
personal discretion ; no rules can be given for all cases. 

To facilitate the detection of forged cHEQuEs, it is advisable that the 
banker should kave a printed number placed on every cheque, in every 
cheque book, and keep a record of the name of the customer to whom 
each book is given. When a cheque with a forged signature appears, the 
banker can then turn to this registry, and see to which of his customers 
he had given out this cheque. ‘This plan has been found useful in tracing 
forgeries that have been perpetrated by the clerks or servants of the party 
keeping the account. Some bankers, moreover, place on their cheque 
books a printed label, requesting the customer will at all times keep the 
book under his own lock and key. 

To guard against forgery in the case of DEEDS or BONDS, all these docu- 
ments should be witnessed by an officer of the bank. And when a letter 
of guarantee is given by a third party, it should not be taken by the 
banker from the party in whose favor it is given, but the letter should be 
signed at the bank, and the signature witnessed by one of the clerks. 

A banker is also liable to loss from the alteration of cheques. The 
words six, seven, eight, and nine, can easily be changed by the addition 
of y, or ty, into sixty, seventy, eighty, or ninety. Sometimes, too, when 
cheques are drawn for less than £ 10, if a space be left open before the 
word, another word may be introduced. Thus, a short time ago a cheque 
was drawn on a banker for £3, and the party who obtained it wrote the 
word sixty before the word three, and thus’ cheated the banker out of 
£60. Letters of credit, as well as cheques, have heretofore been altered, 
by the original sum being taken out, and a larger sum being substituted. 
This is now prevented by staining the paper with a chemical preparation. 
Country banks also stamp upon their drafts the words “ under ten pounds,” 
‘“* under twenty pounds,” and so on, to prevent an alteration to any sum 
beyond those amounts. 

The re-discounting of bills of exchange is an operation of much im- 
portance, and has a great influence on the monetary operations of the 
country. We quote from a former work of our own upon this subject : — 


“ Banks situated’ in agricultural districts have usually more money than they can 
employ. Independently of the paid-up capital of the-bank, the sums raised by circula- 
tion and deposits are usually more than the amount of their loans and discounts. 
Banks, on the other hand, that are situated in manufacturing districts, can usually em- 
ploy more money than they can raise. Hence, the bank that has a superabundance of 
money, sends it to London, to be employed by the bill-brokers, usually receiving, in re- 
turn, bills of exchange. The bank that wants money sends its bills of exchange to 
London, to be re-discounted. ‘These banks thus supply each other’s wants, through 
the medium of the London bill-brokers.” (Zhe History of Banking in America, by 
J. W. Gilbart.) 


But this principle of the re-discount of bills has been, in some cases, 
grossly abused, by being employed to give a sort of vitality to dead loans. 
A country banker lends upon mills and manufactories a larger amount of 
money than he can conveniently spare ; then he asks the manufacturer to 
accept a bill for the amount, which the banker gets discounted in London 
or elsewhere. ‘This bill, when due, is renewed, and the renewal is again 
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replaced by another, and so the game goes on. As long as money is 
abundant all parties are pleased ; the manufacturer gets his advance, the 
banker gets his commission, and the London bill-broker gets employment 
for his funds. But a pressure comes. The London bill-broker can dis- 
count no more, because the funds placed in his hands by his depositors 
have been withdrawn. The banker cannot get the new bills discounted 
elsewhere, and is unable to take up the old bills that are returned to him 
with his indorsement. The manufacturer, of course, cannot pay the 
money; the banker stops payment, and the manufacturer is ruined. 
The places at which this system has been chiefly carried on, are Man- 
chester and Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and it is in these places that the 
greatest failures have taken place among the joint-stock banks. In fact, 
I believe it must be confessed, that the joint-stock banks have carried on 
this practice to a much greater extent than it was ever carried on by the 
private bankers. This has arisen from the greater credit which they pos- 
sessed : it is one of the forms of the abuse of credit. 

A London banker is always anxious to avoid dead loans. Loans are 
usually specific advances for specified times, either with or without 
security. In London, advances are generally made by loans; in the 
country, by overdrafts. The difference arises from the different modes 
of conducting an account. In London, the banker is paid by the balance 
standing to the credit of the account. A customer who wants an ad- 
vance, takes a loan of such an amount as shall not require him to keep 
less than his usual balance. The loan is placed to the credit of his cur- 
rent account, until the time arrives for its repayment, and then he is 
debited for the principal and the interest. The country banker is paid 
by a commission, and hence the advance to a customer is made by his 
overdrawing the account, and he is charged interest only on the amount 
overdrawn. 

Loans are divided into short loans and dead loans. Short loans are 
usually the practice of the London bankers: a time is fixed for their re- 
payment. Dead loans are those for the payment of which there is no 
specified time ; or where the party has failed to make the repayment at 
the time agreed upon. In this case, too, the loan has usually been made 
upon dead, — that is, upon inconvertible, security. Without great caution 
on the part of the banker, short loans are very apt to become dead loans. 
A loan is first made for two or three months; the time arrives, and the 
customer cannot pay; then the loan is renewed, and renewed, and re- 
newed, and ultimately the customer fails, and the banker has to fall back 
upon his securities. The difference between short loans and dead loans 
may be illustrated by a reference to Liverpool and Manchester. The 
Liverpool bankers make large advances by way of loan, but usually on 
the security of cotton. The cotton is sold in a few months, and the 
banker is paid. At Manchester, the banker advances his loans on the 
security of mills and manufactories; he cannot get repaid; and after 
awhile the customer fails, and the mill or manufactory, when sold, may 
not produce half the amount of the loan. 

Dead loans are ‘ometimes produced by lending money to rich men. 
A man of moderate means will be anxious not to borrow of his banker a 
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loan which he will not be able punctually to repay, as the good opinion 
of his banker is necessary to his credit. But a man of property has no 
scruples of the kind ; he has to build a house, to improve his estate, or to 
extend his manufactory ; and he is unreasonable enough to expect that his 
banker will supply him with the necessary funds. He believes it will be 
only a temporary advance, as he will shortly be in possession of ample 
means. The banker lends the sum at first desired ; more money is want- 
ed; the expected supplies do not arrive, and the advance becomes a dead 
lock-up of capital. The loan may be very safe, and yield a good rate of 
interest, but the banker would rather have the money under his own con- 
trol. 
Dead loans are sometimes produced by lending money to parties to buy 
shares in public companies. ‘There was too much business of this kind 
transacted by some bankers a few years ago. The party did not at first, 
perchance, apply to his banker to enable him to purchase the shares ; but 
the calls were heavy, and his ready money was goné ; he felt assured, 
however, that in a short time he should be able to sell his shares at a high 
profit ; he persuaded his banker to pay the calls, taking the shares as se- 
curity. Other calls were made, which the banker had to pay. The 
market fell, and the shares, if sold, would not pay the banker’s advances. 
The sale, too, would have caused an enormous loss to the customer. The 
advances became a dead loan, and the banker had to wait till a favorable 
opportunity occurred for realizing his security. 

In this, and in other ways, a banker has often much difficulty with cus- 
tomers of a speculative character. If he refuse what they ask, they re- 
move their account, and give him a bad name; if he grant them their de- 
sires, they engage in speculations by which they are ruined, and probably 
the banker sustains loss. The point for the banker to decide is, whether 
he will lose them or ruin them. It is best, in this case, for the banker to 
fix upon what advance he should make them, supposing they conduct 
their affairs prudently ; and if they are dissatisfied with this, he had better 
let them go; after they have become bankrupts he will get credit for his 

city. 

Fas dhsocnnting of bills is an ordinary matter of business, and the 
banker has only to see that he has good names to his bill ; but in regard 
to loans, a banker would do well to followthe advice which Mr. Taylor 
gives to individuals, and not make a loan, unless he knows the purpose for 
which it is borrowed, and to form his own judgment as to the wisdom of 
the party who borrows, and as to the probability of his having the means 
of repayment at the time agreed upon. 


“ Never lend money to a friend, unless you are satisfied that he does wisely and well 
in borrowing it. Borrowing is one of the most ordinary ways in which weak men 
sacrifice the future to the present ; and thence it is that the gratitude for a loan is so 
proverbially evanescent; for the future, becoming present in its turn, will not be well 

leased with those who have assisted in doing it an _—. By conspiring with your 
riend to defraud his future self, you naturally incur his future displeasure. To with- 
stand solicitations for loans is often a great trial of firmness; the more especially as 
the pleas and pretexts alleged are generally made plausible at the expense of truth; 
for nothing breaks down a man’s truthfulness more surely than pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, — 
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‘An unthrift was a liar from all time; 
Never was debtor that was not deceiver.’ 


The refusal which is at once the most safe from vacillation, and perhaps as little apt 
to give offence as any, is the point blank refusal, without reasons assigned. Acquies- 
cence is more easily given in the decisions of a strong will than in reasons, which weak 
men, under the bias of self-love, will always imagine themseives competent to contro- 
vert.” (Notes on Life, by John Taylor.) 


Sometimes, when an advance of money is wanted for two or three 
months, the party gives a note of hand. This is better than a mere loan, 
as it fixes the time of payment, and keeps the transaction fresh in the rec- 
ollection of the borrower. But care must be taken that the note, by re- 
peated renewals, does not in fact become a dead loan. Hence, when a 
renewal cannot be avoided, attempts should be made to reduce the amount. 
When public companies, of only a short standing, and not fully constituted, 
wish to borrow money of their banker, it is sometimes expedient to take 
the joint and several promissory note of the directors. By this means the 
banker avoids all knotty questions connected with the law of partnership ; 
and the directors will, for their own sakes, see that the funds of the com- 
pany shall, in due time, be rendered available for the repayment of the 
loan. 

We have said that dead loans are usually advanced upon inconvertible 
security. Sometimes that security consists of a deposit of deeds relating 
to leasehold or freehold property. In London, however, this kind of se- 
curity is not considered desirable, and the following rules are usually ob- 
served. 

No advances are made upon the security of deeds alone; they are 
taken only as collateral security, and then only to cover business transac- 
tions, and in cases where the parties are supposed to be safe independently 
of deeds. 

The value of the property should be much higher than the sum it is in- 
tended to guarantee. When this is the case, and the parties fail, their 
creditors may take the deeds and pay the debt due to the bank. The 
main use of taking deeds is to have something to fall back upon in this 
way. A customer should never receive more accommodation from hav- 
ing deposited his deeds than that to which he is legitimately entitled. No 
banker takes deeds if there is the slightest probability of his being com- 
pelled to realize the property, as the legal difficulties are very great. 

In all cases in which deeds are taken, they are submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the banker’s solicitor, who makes a written report upon the value 
of the property, as far as it can be discovered by the deeds, and upon its 
legal validity as a security to the bank. 

The rule of a banker is, never to make any advances, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon deeds, or any other dead security. But this rule, like all other 
general rules, must have exceptions, and when it is proper to make an ex- 
ception is a matter that must be left to the discretion of the banker. He 
should, however, exercise this discretion with caution and prudence, and 
not deviate from ihe rule without a special reason to justify such devia- 
tion. 

Among country bankers, in agricultural districts, advances upon deeds 
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are not considered so objectionable as in London. A landed proprietor 
who wants a temporary advance places his deeds in the hands of his 
banker, and takes what he requires. ‘The banker thinks he can have no 
better security ; but the loan is usually for only a moderate amount, and 
is paid off within a reasonable time. In the country the character and cir- 
cumstances of every man is known. A landlord who wants an advance 
to meet immediate demands, until his rents come in, seems fairly entitled 
to assistance from his banker. But should a landlord who is living be- 
yond his income ask for an advance almost equal to the value of his 
deeds, he would not be likely to obtain it. Every banker is aware that 
when deeds are lodged as security for loans, or discounts of any kind, in- 
terest upon the advance cannot be charged at a higher rate than five per 
cent. 

Another kind of security is bills of lading, and dock warrants. Ad- 
vances upon securities such as these must be considered as beyond the 
rules which prudent bankers lay down for their own government; they 
can only be justified by the special circumstances of each case. In ad- 
vancing upon bills of lading, the banker must see that he has all the bills 
of the set ; for if he has not all, the holder of the absent bill may get pos- 
session of the property. It is also necessary that he have the policy 
of insurance, that, in case the ship be lost, he may claim the value from 
the insurers. In advances upon dock warrants, the banker should know 
that the value of the goods is equal to his advances, and will also give 
him a margin, as a security against any fall in the market price. But, in 
truth, no banker should readily make advances upon such securities. 
Now and then he may take them as collateral security, for an advance 
to a customer who is otherwise respectable; but if a customer requires 
such advances frequently, not to say constantly, it shows that he is con- 
ducting his business in a way that will not ultimately be either for his own 
advantage or that of his banker. 

A banker should never make any advances upon life policies. They 
may become void, should the party commit suicide, or die by the hand of 
justice, or in a duel; or if he go without permission to certain foreign 
‘countries. The payment may be disputed, upon the ground that some 
deception or concealment was practised when the policy was obtained. 
And, in all cases, they are dependent upon the continued payment of the 
premiums. The value of a policy, too, is also often overrated. The in- 
sured fancies that his policy increases in value in exact proportion to the 
number of premiums he has paid ; but if he offers it to the company, he 
will find that he gets much less than he expected. The policy is valued 
in a way that remunerates the office for the risk they have run during the 
years that are past; and the valuation has a reference only to the future. 
Thus, if a man at twenty years of age insures his life, the expectation, or 
probability of life, as it is called, that is, the number of years he is likely 
to live upon the general average, is, according to the Northampton tables, 
thirty-three. If he wishes his representatives to receive £ 1,000 at his 
death he will pay a proportionate annual premium. When forty years of 
age, he will have paid twenty premiums, and he may fancy that his pol- 
icy is worth the total amount of the premiums. But the policy is valued, 
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not with reference to the past, but with reference to the future. At forty 
years of age his “ expectation of life” is not thirteen, but twenty-three 
years. It is then calculated that twenty-three years hence the policy will 
be entitled to £ 1,000; but that the annual premiums must be paid in the 
mean time. The value of the policy, therefore, is the present value of 
this £ 1,000, less the present value of all these annual payments. Should 
he wish to sell his policy when he is sixty years of age, he will find that 
it is nemo | less valuable, for his expectation of life will still be 
thirteen years. short rule for ascertaining the expectation of life, ac- 
cording to the Northampton tables, is to take the age from the number 
eighty-six, and then divide by two. The value of a policy is generally 
about one third of the amount of all the premiums that have been paid. 

There are certain signs of approaching failure, which a banker must 
observe with reference to his customers. Thus, if he keep a worse ac- 
count than heretofore, and yet wants larger discounts, — if the bills of- 
fered for discount are drawn upon an inferior class of people, — if, when 
his bills are unpaid, he does not take them up promptly, — if he pays in 
money late in the day, just in time to prevent his bills or cheques being 
returned through the clearing ; but, above all, if he is found cross-firing, 
that is, drawing bills upon parties who at the same time draw bills upon 
him; as soon as a banker detects a customer in fair credit engaged in 
this practice, he should quietly give him reason for removing his account. 

Sometimes two parties, who keep different bankers, will adopt a prac- 
tice of exchanging cheques. Their cheques are paid into the banks too 
late to be cleared on the same day; and hence the parties’ accounts ap- 
pear better the next day than they otherwise would be. Some failing 
parties, too, have recourse to forged or fictitious bills, which they put into 
circulation to a large amount. The best way for a banker to guard 
against loss from this practice is, to inquire in all cases about the accept- 
ers of the bills that he discounts, not only when his customers are doubt- 
ful, but even when they are deemed respectable. Indeed, it is only peo- 
ple in good credit that can pass fictitious bills. 

The banker’s rule is, that they who have discounts must keep a propor- 
tionate balance ; this is useful, as the amount of balance kept is an indi- 
cation of the circumstances of the party. When a customer has heavy 
discounts, and keep but a small balance, it may usually be inferred that 
he is either embarrassed in his affairs, or he is trading beyond his capital. 

The operation which is called “ nursing an account,” sometimes re- 
quires considerable prudence, tact, and perseverance. A banker, having 
made considerable advances to a customer, suddenly discovers that the 
party is not worthy of the confidence he has placed in him. If these ad- 
vances should be called up or discontinued, the customer will break, and 
the banker sustain loss. The banker must be governed by the circum- 
stances of each case. It is sometimes best to continue to discount the 
good bills, and refuse those of a different character; and thus gradually 
weed the account of all the inferior securities. Sometimes he may get 
the customer to siipulate that he will diminish his advances by certain 
fixed amounts, at certain periods; and thus, by alternately refusing and 
complying, the banker may at — himself in a state of security. 
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At other times, the banker may offer to make still further advances, on 
condition of receiving good security also for what has been already ad- 
vanced. This plan is advisable when the additional advance is not pro- 
portionately large, and the security is not inconvertible, otherwise the 

lan is somtimes a hazardous one. It requires some courage to look a 
oss in the face. And it has occurred that a banker, rather than sustain a 
small loss, will consent to make a further large advance upon incon- 
vertible security ; and the locking up of this large advance for an indefi- 
nite period has proved the greater evil of the two. In fact, some of the 
largest losses of fallen banks have been made in this way. They have, 
in the first instance, made an imprudent advance ; rather than sustain this 
loss at once, they have made a further advance, with a view to prevent it. 
The advance has at last become so large, that if the customer falls the 
bank must fall too. For the sake of self-existence, further advances are 
then made ; these, too, are found ineffectual, and ultimately the customer 
and the bank fall together. 


Szcrion V.— THE ADMINISTRATION OF A BANK WITH RE- 
GARD TO PROCEEDINGS ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


Wuen a banker has discounted a bill, it is handed to the accountant, 
who will see that it is drawn on a right stamp. The accountant will read 
it through, and see that it is properly drawn, and will observe that the sum 
in writing corresponds with the sum expressed in figures, and that no 
alteration has taken place in the amount, the date, the term, or the place 
at which it is made payable ; for these are material alterations, and would 
affect the validity of the bill. He will then calculate the time at which it 
falls due, and place this date upon the bill, or, if it was there before, he 
will check it, and see that it is right. He will then turn it over and see 
that it is indorsed by the party in whose favor it is drawn, and also that 
the subsequent indorsements are regular and properly spelled ; for if there 
be a variation of a single letter in the spelling of a name, the payment of 
the bill could not be legally enforced. He will also observe that the bill 
is indorsed by the party for whom it is discounted. He will then pass the 
bill through the books (these books are described in the section on Bank- 
ing Book-keeping), and at the close of the day deliver it with the others 
to the banker. The banker will, on the following morning, put these bills 
away in his bill-case according to the dates at which they fall due. This 
point should be recollected by persons who have to get bills from a banker 
before they are due ; for, after they have given the amount and the names, 
the next question asked them will be, ‘“* When is it due?” for, among a 
multitude of bills, the only way of readily finding any individual bill is to 
turn to those that fall due on the same day. Every day the banker looks 
out the bills that fall due on the following day, and hands them to the 
chief clerk (or, in some cases, the chief clerk himself has the charge of 
the bills), who, after checking them against the books, distributes them 
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among the clerks who are to collect them. If the bill be not paid, it is 
noted on the same evening, and on the following morning returned to the 
customer for whom it was discounted, and his account is debited for the 
amount. But if the party has not the sum to his credit, and the banker 
does not like to trust him, he merely receives notice of its dishonor ; and 
notice is also given to every other party to the bill, with a demand for 
immediate payment. The bill has now become that hated object, a 
“‘past due bill”; and after a while, if the parties are supposed to be 
‘“* worth powder and shot,” it is handed to the bank’s solicitor. 

I shall give a short description of Bills of Exchange, and notice a few 
of those points of law and of business which are of most importance to 
practical bankers. 

A bill of exchange is a written order from one person to another, direct- 
ing him to pay a sum of money either to the drawer or to a third person 
at a future time. ‘This is usually a certain number of days, weeks, or 
months, either after the date of the bill, or after sight; that is, after the 
person on whom it is drawn shall have seen it, and shall have written on 
the bill his willingness to pay it. The party expresses this willingness by 
writing on the bill the word “ accepted,” and his name. If the bill be 
drawn after sight, he also writes the date of the acceptance. 

If the party in whose favor the bill is drawn wishes to transfer it, he 
writes his name on the back. This is called an indorsement ; and may 
be either special or general. A special indorsement is made to a par- 
ticular party ; as, “* Pay to Messrs. John Doe & Co. or order.” A general, 
or blank indorsement, is when the person merely writes his name. It 
is held by the lawyers (see Chitty on Bills of Exchange, p. 103) that a 
special indorsement cannot follow a general indorsement, and that in such 
a case the holder may sustain an action for the amount, though the bill be 
not indorsed by the party to whom it is thus specially assigned. In prac- 
tice, however, this is very common; and bankers always refuse to pay 
bills not properly indorsed, even though previous indorsements may be 
general. But, in regard to post bills, the Bank of England pays no regard 
to any special indorsement that may follow a general indorsement. 

The following is the form of a Bill of Exchange : — 


£1,000. London, 1st of May, 1827. 
Two months after date, pay to the order of Messrs. Quick, Active, § Co. (or 
me or my order) the sum of One TI menor j Pounds, for value received. 
‘ Hearty, Jolly, §& Co. 


ccepted, ya 
To Messrs. John Careful § Co., ly § Co., Bankers 
Southwark. Careful & Co. 


A Promissory Note is as follows : — 


£ 1,000. London, 1st of May, 1827. 
Two months after date, we ise to pay Messrs. Hearty, Jolly, § Co., or their 
order, the sum of One Thousand Pounds, for value received. 
John Careful § Co. 


At Messrs. Steady § Co., Bankers, 
Lombard Street. ‘ 


The acceptance is usually written across a bill, but should always be on 
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the front, not on the back of the bill. An indorsement, as the name im- 
plies, should be placed on the back. 

The person who draws a bill is called the drawer ; the person on whom 
it is drawn is called the drawee ; after the bill is accepted the drawee is 
called the accepter. The person who indérses a bill is called the indorser ; 
the person to whom it is indorsed is the indorsee. The person who pays 
a bill is the payer; the person to whom it is paid is the payee. These and 
similar terms may be illustrated by a circumstance said to have occurred 
on the cross-examination of a witness, on a trial respecting a mortgage. 
Counsellor, “* Now, Sir, you are a witness in this case; pray do you 
know the difference between the mortgager and the mortgagee?” Wit- 
ness, “To be sure I do. For instance, now suppose I nod at you, [ am 
the nod-er, and you are the nod-ee.” The word discountee, denoting the 
person for whom a bill is discounted, is not used in England, but I observe 
in the parliamentary evidence that it was employed by some of the wit- 
nesses from Scotland 

All bills, except those payable on demand or at sight, are allowed three 
days’ grace. Thus, a bill drawn at two months from the Ist of May will 
fall due on the 4th of July ; but, if that day be a Sunday or a public holi- 
day, the bill will be due on the day before. Some bills, instead of being 
drawn after date or sight, state the time of payment, as “ On the first of 
August pay, &c.” These bills are allowed the usual three days of grace. 
Such a bill would fall due on the 4th of August. 

To remove all doubts upon this subject, an act of Parliament was passed 
(7th and 8th Geo. IV. ch. 5), which enacts, “ that from and after the tenth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, Good Friday, 
and Christmas-day, and every day of fast or thanksgiving appointed by 
his Majesty, is and shall for all purposes whatever, as regards bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes, be treated and considered as the Lord’s- 
day, commonly called Sunday.” This act does not extend to Scotland, 
but it has since been extended to Ireland. This act does not vitiate a bill 
dated on a Sunday. 

Some parties, when they indorse a bill, write at bottom, “In case of 
need apply to Messrs. C. D. & Co.” That is, if the bill be not paid when 
due, Messrs. C. D. & Co. will, on the day after it is due, pay it for the 
honor of the indorsers. The notaries always observe the “ cases of need” 
upon the bills that come into their hands, and apply to the proper parties. 

he advantage of placing a case of need upon a bill is, that the party in- 
dorsing it receives it back sooner in case of non-payment. It also makes 
the bill more respectable, and secures its circulation. 

Were it not for the space it occupies, it would be very desirable that 
the indorser of a bill of exchange should be compelled to state also his ad- 
dress. This would prevent forged and fictitious indorsements, and give a 
banker who discounts a bill a better opportunity of ascertaining the re- 
spectability of the parties. In case, too, the bill was unpaid, he might 
immediately apply to all the indorsers, whereas now he has to find them 
out in the best way he can. The indorsers and drawer of a bill would 
have earlier notice of its non-payment, and have a better opportunity of 
obtaining their money from the antecedent parties. 
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Bills are divided into Inland and Foreign. Inland bills are those in 
which both the drawer and the accepter reside in England. Bills drawn 
from Scotland or Ireland are considered as foreign bills. If a foreign bill 
be refused acceptance or payment, it should be immediately protested and 
returned. An inland bill is only noted, and then only when refused pay- 
ment. A foreign bill may be accepted verbally, or by letter; but no ac- 
ceptance of an inland bill is valid, unless written upon the bill itself. 

When a merchant in one country draws bills upon a merchant residing 
in another country, he usually draws them in sets; that is, he draws two, 
three, or more bills of the same tenor and date. These bills are sent to 
his correspondent by different ships. Thus, he secures the swiftest con- 
veyance, and his remittances will not be delayed by any accident that 
may happen to an individual ship. In drawing these bills, it is always ex- 
pressly stated whether each bill be the first, second, or third of a set ; as, 
** Pay this my first of exchange (the second and third not being paid).” 
On the payment of any one bill, the others are of no value. If a mer- 
chant, say at Paris, has a set of bills drawn on a merchant at London, he 
wil: sometimes send over the first bill to his correspondent in London, to 
get it accepted, and to retain it until claimed by the holder of the second. 
The merchant at Paris will then write on the second bill, that the first lies 
accepted at such a house in London. He will then sell it, or pay it away. 
By this means, he is sure that the bill he negotiates will not be returned 
to him, and greater value is given to his bill, not only as it has the addi- 
tional security of the accepter’s name, but, if it be drawn after sight, it 
will become due so much the sooner. When the second bill arrives in 
London, the holder takes it to the house where the first is deposited, and 
it is immediately given up to him. 

Foreign bills are often drawn at a “ usance” after date. A usance 
from Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Hamburgh, or any place in Germany, is 
one month; from France, thirty days; from Spain and Portugal two 
months ; from Sweden, seventy-five days ; from Italy, three months. 
Where it is necessary to divide a month upon a half usance, which is the 
case when the usance is either one month or three, the half month is al- 
ways fifteen days. Bills drawn from Russia are dated according to the 
old style, and twelve days must be added to the date in order to ascertain 
at what time they fall due. 

A bill is sometimes accepted for the honor of the drawer, or of one of 
the indorsers. Thus, if a bill from Hamburgh be drawn upon a person 
in London, who refuses to accept it, another party, knowing the drawer 
or one of the indorsers to be a respectable man, may accept the bill him- 
self, for the honor of the party with whom he is acquainted. By this 
means, he prevents the bill being returned, with expenses. This kind of 
acceptance renders him liable to pay the bill on the day after it is due, 
but he can afterwards recover the amount from the party for whose honor 
he has accepted it, and, of course, from all preceding parties. But, to 
secure himself, he must not accept the bill until after it has been protested 
for non-acceptance, and he must write, “Accepted for the honor of A. 
B. & Co.” upon ths face of the bill. And when the bill is due, he must 
not pay it until it has been presented for payment to the drawee. 
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Bills accepted, and made payable at a banking-house, in the usual 
manner, without the addition of the word oNLY, may be presented either at 
the banking-house, or at the residence of the accepter. In either case, it is 
a legal presentment (1 & 2 Geo. IV. ch. 78), as far as regards the accepter. 
In practice, however, bills are always presented at the place where they 
are made payable. Ifa bill be addressed to a banking-house or any other 
place ONLY, the payment cannot be enforced until it has been presented 
at that place. any particular place of payment be mentioned in the 
body of a promissory note, it must be presented there. 

When bankers receive any unaccepted bills, they send them out for 
acceptance, if they have four days to run. ‘They are left at the house of 
the drawee, and are called for on the following day. On the day the bills 
are due, the tellers present them in the morning at the place where they 
are made payable. If not paid when presented, they leave a printed no 
tice or direction, of which the following is a copy : — 


Bill for £ 
On Mr. 
oupembamauttinett, § Co. 
4vo. 


Lombard Street. 
Please call between Two and Four o'clock. 


If not paid by five o’clock, the bill is sent to the notary’s. It is brought to 
the banking-house the following morning, with the notary’s ticket attached 
to it, stating the reason why it is not paid. The bill is then returned. If 
it be a foreign bill, that is, drawn from any foreign land, it must be pro- 
tested. Foreign bills are also protested for non-acceptance ; but inland 
bills are not, nor even noted, but the party who remitted the bill to the 
banking-house is advised of the circumstance. 

Bills under the value of 40s. are not subject to the stamp duty ; nor are 
drafts upon bankers payable to bearer on demand, provided the drafts are 
drawn within fifteen miles of the banking-house, and they specify such 
place, and bear date on or before the day on which they are issued. A 
person drawing a cheque beyond this distance, is subject to a penalty of 
£ 100 ; the person knowingly receiving it, to a penalty of £20; and the 
banker paying it is liable to a penalty of £100. The post-dating of 
cheques to make them serve the purpose of bills of exchange is subject to 
the same penalties. (55 Geo. Ill. ch. 184, 812, 813.) 

The following is the form of a Draft or Cheque : — 


No. 457. London, May 1, 1827. 
Messrs. Hope, Rich, § Co., Lombard Street. 
Pay John Doe, Esq., or bearer, the sum of One Hundred Pounds. 
£ 100 Peter Thrifty § Co. 


The words “ or bearer” are essentially necessary, or the draft must be 
drawn on a stamp, and indorsed by the party who receives it. 

Bills for 20s. and under £5 must specify the name and residence of 
the payee ; they must be payable within twenty-one days after date, and 
be attested by one subscribing witness. Every indorsement must be at- 
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tested by a witness ; and must specify the name and residence of the 
indorsee. All bills drawn for a less sum than 20s. are illegal. 

A bill given for an illegal consideration cannot be enforced by the 
drawer, but it may be enforced by an innocent holder who had no knowl- 
edge of the illegal consideration, and who received the bill before it was 
due. The principal illegal considerations are those arising from usury, 
gambling, and smuggling. Bills drawn at not more than twelve months 
after date, are exempt from the operation of the laws against usury. 

The following is the Table of Stamp Duties upon Bills of Exchange : — 

Not exceeding Exceeding 2 
2 months after 
date, or 60 days 
sight. 
. £ 
and not exceeding 5 
“ 20 


to th 
a 
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Amounting to 
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~~ 
AAW Deak own & 
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3000 
Foreign Bills drawn in sets : — 
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Not exceeding £100 
Exceeding £100 not exceeding 200 
. 200 4 500 


oa 
cae 


1000 2000 
2000 3000 
3000 —_— 

Foreign bills (those drawn from foreign parts) are not required to bear 

an English stamp, nor indeed any stamp at all. But bills dated from any 

lace abroad, but actually drawn in England, on unstamped paper, are 
invalid. No action can be sustained to enforce payment, nor can they be 
proved in the Court of Bankruptcy against the estate of even the accepter. 
A banker should therefore use caution in taking bills where the drawers 
and the accepters are the same firm,—one branch of the house residing 
in England, and the other branch residing abroad. Such bills may be 
fabricated in London for the purpose of raising the wind. 

If a woman accepts a bill, and is married before it becomes due, her 
husband may be sued for the’amount, but she cannot. If a bill be in- 
dorsed to a woman, who afterwards marries, her husband must indorse 
the bill, unless she indorses it as the agent and by the authority of her 
husband. Should she have occasion to sue any of the antecedent parties 
to a bill, the action must be brought in the name of the husband, or else 
in the joint names of the husband and the wife. If a woman who is actu- 
ally married accey't a bill by and with the authority of her husband, the 
acceptance is binding on the husband; but if she accept a bill without 
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his authority, he cannot be legally compelled to pay it, unless it were 
given for articles necessary to her support. ' 

A person under twenty-one years of age, whether accepter, drawer, or 
indorser of a bill of exchange, cannot be sued at law, except the bill be 
drawn upon him for necessaries ; but if he draw a bill and transfer it to a 
third person, the third party may sue the accepter. The term “ neces- 
saries ” is generally considered to include, not only those things which are 
essential to existence, but those also which are suitable to the rank of the 

Many articles are considered necessary to the son of a nobleman, 
which would not be necessary to a man of an inferior station in society. 

If the drawee refuse to accept a bill, the holder may immediately bring 
an action for the amount against all the other parties, without waiting un- 
til the bill becomes due. And should the word “at” be written before 
the name of the drawee, it makes no difference, especially if it be written 
in such a manner as if designed to escape observation. But it is the prac- 
tice of the London bankers to hold bills refused acceptance, and merely 
give notice of the circumstance to the party who sent it to the bank. If, 
however, it be an inland bill, drawn after sight, the bill is noted for non- 
acceptance. If it be a foreign bill, it is protested, and the protest sent to 
the last indorser. If the bill be not paid when due, it is then protested for 
non-payment, and, with the second protest, returned to the last indorser. 
When a bill is drawn after sight, the day on which it is noted or protest- 
ed for non-acceptance, is regarded as the day on which the drawee has 
seen it, and the time on which it will become due is calculated accord- 
ingly. 

sd the accepter, drawer, and all the indorsers to a bill become bank- 
rupts, the holder may prove for the full amount under each commission, 
and receive a dividend under each, provided he do not receive altogether 
more than 20s. in the pound. But if he receive a dividend under one 
commission before proving under the others, he can only prove for the 
balance. 

If a bill be lost, immediate notice should be given to the accepter, and 
to the bankers or other parties at whose house it may be made payable. 
If, after such notice, they pay the bill to any person who had not given value 
for it, they are accountable to the loser, But a person who had given 
value for a lost or stolen bill to a thiéf or to a finder, can recover the 
amount from all the parties in the same way as though he had received it, 
in the course of business, from the last indorser, provided the bill was not 
specially indorsed. But if it was specially indorsed, and the thief or find- 
er should have forged the indorsement, the holder cannot recover the 
amount, even though he may have given value for the bill, but he must 
sustain the loss. 

If a lost bill should have been specially indorsed, or if the loser can 
prove that the bill has been destroyed, he can bring an action against the 
accepter for the amount. But if he cannot prove that the bill is actually 
destroyed, and it was indorsed in blank, he cannot recover from the ac- 
cepter. For it is possible that a finder may pass it for a valuable con- 
sideration to another party, who would thus be a bond fide holder, and 
might compel the accepter to pay him the amount. In this case, there- 
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fore, the loser has no redress in law, but he may apply to a court of 
equity, and might obtain an order upon the accepter to pay the amount of 
the lost bill upon receiving a satisfactory indemnity. The loser of a bill 
should cause payment to be demanded from the accepter the day it falls 
due, and give notice of dishonor to the drawer and indorsers, in the same 
way as though he had the bill in his possession. 

A country banker gave change for a Bank of England note for £ 100 
which had been stolen. It was done at the time of the races, and im- 
mediately on opening the bank. The party who brought it stated he 
had some bets to pay at the race-course, and gave a fictitious address, 
which was written on the note. The loser of the note brought an action 
against the banker, and recovered the amount. The judge who tried the 
cause, stated that, in his opinion, there had been laches, i. e. neglect on 
the part of the bankers in not making further inquiry, and under his di- 
rection the jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff. 

Any material alteration of a bill of exchange vitiates the bill, and it 
cannot be legally enforced against any of the parties, unless the alteration 
be made before the bill be accepted, and also before it has passed out of 
the hands of the drawer. 

Thus, if a bill be left for acceptance by the drawer, and the drawee 
alter the date, time, or amount of the bill, and then accept it, the altera- 
tion does not affect the validity of the bill; but if the bill be left for accept- 
ance by-a third party, and the drawee then alters and accepts the bill, the 
bill is vitiated. Any alteration in the date, sum, time, name of drawer or 
payee, or appointing a new place of payment, is a material alteration, and 
requires a new stamp. But any alteration made only with a view of cor- 
recting a mistake does not vitiate a bill, provided it be made with the con- 
currence of all the parties. If a drawee accepts a bill, and before he 
gives the bill out of his possession cancels his acceptance, he cannot be 
compelled to pay it. 

A bill must be presented in reasonable time. But what is a reasonable» 
time is a question of consideration for the jury, and the decision has varied 
according to circumstances. If a bill be presented at a banker’s after the 
hour of business, the presentment is not in reasonable time ; nevertheless 
such a presentment is a legal presentment, if the banker or any per- 
son on his behalf should be there to give an answer to the party pre- 
senting it 

Cheques, and notes payable on demand, should also be presented for 
payment within a reasonable time after they are received. It has been 
held that a person who receives a cheque is not bound to present it at the 
banker’s till the next morning ; and if the bank was at a distance he was 
not bound to put the cheque into the post-office until the next day. But, 
perhaps, it would not be safe to rely upon these decisions. No general 
rule can be given; for the time which may be reasonable in one case 
may be unreasonable in another. 

If a banker receive a bill or note by post, he is not required to present 
it until the next day. 


“ A man taking a bi’! or note payable on demand, or a cheque, is not bound, laying 
aside all other business, to present or transmit it for payment the very first opportu- 
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nity. It has long since been decided, in numerous cases, that, though the party by 
whom the bill or note is to be paid live in the same place, it is not necessary to present 
the instrument for payment till the morning next after the day on which it was re- 
ceived. And later cases have established, that the holder of a cheque has the whole 
of the banking hours of the next day within which to present it for payment.” 
(Byles’s Law of Bills of Exchange, p. 123.) 


In the following case it was decided that the presentment of a bill of 
exchange at the clearing-house is a legal presentment. 


“On the 11th of September, between one and two o'clock, the defendants gave the 
plaintiffs a cheque upon Bloxam & Co., then bankers, in payment for goods. The 
plaintiffs lodged the cheque with Messrs. Harrison, their feet sete a few minutes afier 
four; and they presented it between five and six to Bloxam & Co., who marked it as 
good. It was proved to be the usage among London bankers not to pay any cheque 
presented by or on behalf of another banker after four o’clock, but merely to mark it if 
good, and pay it next day at the clearing-house. On the 12th, at noon, Harrisons’ clerk 
took this cheque to the clearing-house, but no person attended for Bloxam & Co., who 
— payment at nine on that morning, and the cheque was therefore treated as 
dishonored. The plaintiffs, in going with the cheque to Harrisons’, passed Bloxams’ 
house. On a case stating these facts, the court held that there had been no laches in 
the plaintiffs in not presenting the cheque to Bloxam & Co. on the 11th for payment, 
or in his bankers in not presenting it at the banking-house, but merely at the clearing- 
house, and therefore gave judgment for the plaintiff.” (Bayley On Bills of Ex- 
change.) 


Bills may be negotiated after they are due, but the party receiving an 
over-due bill cannot acquire a claim which the party holding the bill did 
not possess. For instance, one party may draw an accommodation bill 
upon another. As in this case no value had been given, the drawer 
could not sue the accepter for the amount. But if the drawer had passed 
this bill for value to a third party before it became due, that party could 
sue the accepter. But if the drawer passed it to a third party even for 
value after it became due, the third party could not sue the accepter, but 
would stand in the same situation as the drawer. 

If a party lodged bills with a banker for the purpose of being collected, 
and the amount when received to be placed to his credit, and the banker 
gets them discounted, and applies the money to his own use, the customer 
has no redress except against the banker. ‘The party who has given value 
for the bills to the banker can enforce payment of them. 

As the giving notice of the dishonor of a bill or cheque is of consider- 
able practical importance, I shall make a few extracts upon the subject 
from Mr. Justice Bayley’s Treatise on Bills of Exchange. . 


“Though no prescribed form be necessary for notice of the dishonor of a bill or 
note, it ought to import that the person to whom it is given is considered liable, und 
that payment from him is expected. 

“And the notice ought to import that the bill or note has been dishonored. A 
mere demand of payment and threat of law proceedings, in case of non-payment, is 
not sufficient. 

“ Especially if such demand be made on the day the bill or note becomes due. 

“Notice must be given of a failure in the attempt to procure an acceptance, though 
the application for such acceptance might have been unnecessary; otherwise the per- 
son guilty of the neglect may lose his remedy upon the bill. 

“The notice must come from the holder, or from some party entitled to call for 
payment or reimbursement. 

“A notice from the holder or any other party will enure to the benefit of every 
other party who stands between the person giving the notice and the person to whom 
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itis given. Therefore a notice from the last indorsee to the drawer will operate as a 
notice from each indorsee. 

“ It is, nevertheless, prudent in each party who receives a notice to give immedi- 
ate notice to those parties against whom he may have right to claim; for the holder 
may have omitted notice to some of them, and that will be no protection; or there 
may be difficulties in proving such notice. 

“A notice the day the bill or note becomes due is not too soon; for though pay- 
ment may still be made within the day, non-payment on presentment is a dishonor. 

“To such of the parties as reside in the place where the nage ner was made, 
the notice must be given, at the farthest, by the expiration of the day following the 
refusal ; to those who reside elsewhere, by the post of that or the next post day. 
Each party has a day for giving notice, and he is entitled to the whole day ; at least, 
eight or nine o'clock at night is not too late. He will be entitled to the whole day, 
though the post by which he is to send it goes out within the day. 

“ And though there be no post the succeeding day for the place to which he is to 
send ; therefore, where the notice is to be sent by the post, it will be sufficient if it 
be sent by the post of the following day ; or, if there be no post the following day, 
the day after. 

“« Where a party receives notice on a Sunday, he is in the same situation as if it 
did not reach him till the Monday ; he is not bound to pay it any attention till the 
Monday, and has the whole of Monday for the purpose. So, if the day on which 
notice ought thus to be given be a day of public rest, as Christmas-day or Good Fri- 
day, or any day appointed by sg mae ag for a solemn fast or thanksgiving, the 
notice need not be given until the following day. a 


[Continued on page 553, January No.] 


Mr. Gilbart’s works on Banking have attained a just celebrity. Plain and practical, they are suit- 
able to the character and position of the writer, and to the wants and inclinations of the banking and 
mercantile community, for whom they are chiefly intended. They are not, however, without much 
interest for every inquiring mind, while for statesmen and political economists they are sources of 
much useful and even indispensable information. The present work treats of banking as an art, and 
its merits have already been recognized by the public. The principal characteristic of Mr. Gilbart’s 
book is, practical common sense, a due subordination of all the parts of the subject, so that none has an 
undue prominence; which, being joined with a perspicuous style, accounts for the favor his works 
have deservedly met with. — London Economist. 


Out-Door Capitat. — The introduction of a regular system of street discounts, 
and the classification of business paper at regular rates, which ordinarily change 
only when the money market fluctuates materially, have already worked something 
of a revolution in the modes of doing business, particularly in the commission busi- 
ness, where the latter is connected with the guarantee of sales. Formerly, no per- 
son went into the street for loans, except he was pressed for funds, or wished to rid 
himself of doubtful assets, and the notes thus offered were hawked around privately, 
until some capitalist was tempted to make the purchase. Now, at some of the prin- 
cipal brokers’, every name has its price, and the holder may dispose of his bill at once, 
or limit it and leave it for the inspection of purchasers. The effect of this system, when 
perfected and generally adopted, will be to do away in a great measure with the 
regular guarantee of sales, or at aay rate to equalize the charge for it. A commission 
house having made a sale of goods, and received the purchaser's note, hands it at 
once to the owner, or retains it, charging as a guarantee its market price. Thus if 
the sale be made to a first-class house, the low price which the nature of the risk 
might induce the commission merchant to accept would be compensated for by a re- 
duction of the guarantee ; and, on the other hand, the higher price which might be 
obtained from a less responsible purchaser would compensate for the greater rate 
paid in this way asa guarantee. We are not of course recommending a difference 
of price in sales to houses with various degrees of responsibility, but proceeding 
pyr the assumption of the notorious fact that such differences exist. In the course 
of discount alluded to, the owner, and not the commission merchant, has the benefit 
of this difference. — New York Journal of Commerce. 
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FOREIGN DIPLOMATIC EXPENDITURES. 


Official Estimate for 1850 of the Salaries, Outfits, Rents of Houses, &c., of the 
Ambassadors employed abroad by Great Britain. 


Character. Salary. House. Outfit. 
First Crass. £ £ 
France, . . Ambassador and Plenipotentiary, . si 4,000 
- - + Secretary of Embassy,. .... . oe 400 
Ist Paid Attaché, . eee “—* ‘ 
- + 2d Paid Attaché,. . .. . 
- + Ambassador and Plenipotentiary, . 
- + Secretary of Embassy, : 
Ist Paid Attaché, 
2d Paid Attaché, . 
Ambassador and Plonipetentiony, . 
Secretary of Embassy,. . .. . 
Oriental Secretary, . . . . . 
Ist Paid Attaché,. . . 
2d Paid Attaché, . 
3d Paid Attaché, . 
. . 4th Paid Attaché, . 
- - 5th Paid Attaché,. . 
“ - - 6th Paid Attaché,. . 
Szconp Crass. 
Russia, . . Envoy and Minister th ateamene : 
bad . + Secretary of Legation, . ° . 
& ole Ist Paid Attaché,. . . . 
a4 . + 2d Paid Attaché, . : 
Spain, . . Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, : 
= ‘ Secretary of Legation, . . ° 
« . . Paid Attaché, : 
Prussia, . . Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, ; 
. - . Secretary of Legation, . : 
- - + Paid Attaché, ° 
United States, Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, ‘ 
a - Secretary of Legation, . . ° 
as s Paid Attaché, ° . 
Two Sicilies, Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, ; 
a Secretary of Legation, . . . . 
“ Paid Attaché,. . . . ° 
Portugal,. . Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, . 
“ _. . Secretary of Legation, . . . .. 
“ —. « Paid Attaché, 
Brazil, . . Envoy and Minister Plonipetentiory, ° 
ss o's Secretary of Legation, . . . . . 
- - + Paid Attaché, ‘ ‘ 
eeinds, Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Secretary of Legation, . . . . 
“ Paid Attaché, . Kerbs ut 





Foreign Diplomacy 


Classi fication. Character. Salary. 
Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, . . £3,600 

Secretary of ces atetiytes Sift. 500 

° Paid Attaché, . . . WE a ae 250 


Tuirp Crass. 
Sardinia, . . Envoy and Minister + apne’ - + 3,600 
“  . . Secretary of Legation, . . . 500 
Paid Attaché, . . . . ac 250 
Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, - + 3,600 
. « Secretary of Legation, . . . , 500 
Denmark, . Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, . . 3,600 
7 - - Secretary of Legation, . . . 500 
Sweden, . . Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, ° 3,000 
“ - . Secretary of Legation, . . . 500 
Hanover, . Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, - + 3,000 
2g . . Secretary of Legation, . . a 500 
Frankfort, . Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, - + 2,600 
. Secretary of Legation, . . ... . 400 
r Paid Attaché, . 0. 1 2 st te 250 
Greece, . . Minister Plenipotentiary,. . . . . - 2,500 
« «4 Secretary of Legation, . ate ts 
- - + Paid Attaché, : . 
Wurtemberg, Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, , 
“ Secretary of Legation, . ‘ 
“ Paid Attaché, . i 
Saxony, . . Minister and Plenipotentiary, 
« “aa Secretary of Legation, . 
- as Paid Attaché, i a cok 
Tuscany,. . Minister Plenipotentiary,. . 
ss . . Secretary of Legation, . . 
- . . Paid Attaché (resident at Rome), 
Switzerland, Minister Plenipotentiary, . ° 
s Secretary of Legation, . 
Mexico, . . Minister Plenipotentiary, . 
Secretary of Legation, . 
R Paid Attaché, Z 
Buenos Ayres, Minister Plenipotentiary, . 
“ “ Secretary of Legation, . 


i) 


Fourtn Crass, 
Venezuela, 
New Granada, 
Peru, 
Chili, . 
Monte Video, 
Bolivia, ‘ 
Central America, 


Chargés d’Affaires, with a diploma- 
tic allowance of £1 a day in ad- 
dition to Consular Salary as Con- 
suls-General, . . is 


Salaries, . 
House-rent, . 


Total, 


25 
ae 


th 
— 
S 
S 
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Ample as these salaries are, the highest of them — that for the French 
embassy — does not always suffice. Entertainments to itinerant Jords 
and ladies appear to be the chief absorbent of income. Grand dinner- 
giving, does, unfortunately, everywhere seem to have an ineviiable ten- 
dency towards insolvency, as even Lord John Russell fell to leeward on 
this tack, and “* got into debt for the first time in his life,” he says, from 
the extra charge of official banquets. ‘The Lord Mayors of London are 
in like predicament, and for the most part conclude their mayoralty 
poorer than they began, with some £ 10,000 or £15,000 allowed them 
out of the city’s estate for the support of “ ancient hospitalities.” But 
diplomatists have the advantage of their ex-lordships, in the consolatory 
resource of heavy pensions to fall back upon when exhausted by an ultra 


profusion. 
The subject, with a more careful analysis of the Foreign Secretary’s 
positions thereupon, is deferred to next week. — Spectator, Sept. 21, 1850, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fravup on tHe Bank or tHE Stare or Missours.— The mercantile community 
were thrown into considerable excitement yesterday, by the announcement that a 
large amount of $50 counterfeit notes on the Bank of Missouri had made their ap- 
pearance. They are, indeed, it is said, the most perfect counterfeits ever made on 
the notes of that bank. 

The discovery was made by the teller of Messrs. E. W. Clark & Brothers, who 
received $ 2,000 in these notes, from the bank, a day or two since. He suspected 
that they were counterfeit, and, on close examination by Messrs. Clark & Brothers, 
with a magnifying glass, they were finally pronounced bad. The signatures are ex- 
cellent. Cashier Shoulds acknowledges it impossible for him to detect them by the 

nature. 

essrs. Page & Bacon received advices from their California house, that counter- 
feit fifties on the Bank of Missouri had appeared there, and they were on their 
guard, but we understand that the teller of Messrs. Clark & Brothers discovered 
several of the fifties in a package of Missouri bank-notes at Page & Bacon's. 

The paper of this most dangerous counterfeit.is of a very little lighter color than the 
genuine. Signatures ezactly like the true ones. On comparing the notes with a 
magnifying glass, the figure 12 on the scroll in the genuine is found wanting in the 
counterfeit, and the note appears to be engraved on a different plate from the genuine, 
though the difference is scarcely perceptible. It is supposed that these counterfeits 
originated in California. 

ince the above was in type, we have obtained the following accurate description 
of the counterfeit from Mr. Hughes, one of our bank directors : — 

“Cousterreit $50, Banx or Missouri. — General appearance good. On ex- 
amination, the engraving will be found to be much coarser than the genuine, especi- 
ally the drapery of the female figure. Signature of the President and Cashier very 
well done. The counterfeit signed by Jno. Smith, Pres’t, in the Jno. the no is writ- 
ten out distinct. In the genuine, no runs together. In the counterfeit, signed R. 
Campbell, Pres’t, there is a slight flourish in the termination of the first stroke of 
the letter R, not in the genuine.” — St. Louis Intelligencer, October 18. 


Granp Forcrry. — A highly respectable mercantile house in this city received 
lately, from a banking house in San Francisco, ten $100 bills on the Bank of the 
State of South Carolina. The notes were sold toa broker here, who transmitted 
them to Charleston. Yesterday a telegraphic despatch was received, announcing 
that the said notes were forged. They bore date September 2d, 1847, and are re- 
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markably well executed. There must be considerable skill and excellence in the 
fine arts in California. — New Orleans Delta, October 3d. 

Rossery or tHe City Bank, QueBec. — Whereas a reward of $1,000 has been 
offered for the apprehension of Robert Fenning Coles, late Teller in the Quebec 
Branch of the City Bank, who on the 29th September last absconded, robbing the 
bank of divers sums of money; and whereas, said Coles is still at large, and from 
the exertions which have been made for his apprehension within the United States 
and Canada, without success, there is now reason to believe he may yet be lurking 
at no great distance, in some secluded place within the Province or the bordering 
States; notice is hereby given, that a reward of $2,000 will be paid, by the City 
Bank in Montreal, to any person or persons who shall apprehend and safely deliver 
to the keeper of any of her Majesty's prisons in Canada, the said Robert Fenning 
Coles. Said Coles is about five feet ten or eleven inches high, fair complexion, 
aquiline nose, good looking, good teeth, hair light color, slightly curled and sprinkled 
with gray; portly, gentlemanly-looking person, — an Englishman; when he speaks, 
sometimes a twitching or nervous action will appear in one cheek. Application to be 
made to F. Macculloch, Cashier of the City Bank, Montreal ; Charles Gethings, 
Cashier, Quebec Branch ; or D. S. Kennedy, Banker, New York. 

Wittiam Workman, President. 

Montreal, October 25, 1850. 


San Francisco.—Since the failure of Barton, Lee, & Co., and one or two other 
firms of lesser note, engaged in the same business at Sacramento, a feeling of distrust 
towards banking houses has been very generally prevalent throughout the country. 
This feeling has been favored by many absurd and mischievous rumors, circulated in 
the interior, and even published in some of the country prints, with little judgment 
— a ene a course to be reprobated by every good citizen, and productive 
only of evil. 

oon after the departure of the steamer, the failure of Messrs. Simmons, Hutchin- 
son, & Co., a banking and commission house of much respectability, was announced. 
This event was followed by a very general and heavy call upon other bankin 
houses, which prevailed until Friday night. On Saturday morning the house of H. 


M. Naglee remained closed, and a panic ensued, reminding us of scenes we have 
witnessed in the old States. With the exception of a few houses very recently 
established, and of limited business, the rush upon our principal banking houses was 
very animated and exciting. 
ge | was this the case at the banking-house of Burgoyne & Co., where 
a 


much the largest crowd assembled, filling the doors, windows, and side-walks ad- 
jacent. This house being one of the city, engaged in that line of business, held a 
arge amount of money and treasure, and their depositors were very numerous, — 
hence the partiality shown them on this occasion. The call was responded to, how- 
ever, with the greatest promptitude and cheerfulness, and every facility aflorded to 
those holding claims. Police officers were employed to clear the room of idlers, 
from time to time, to make way for those having business to transact, and the doors 
were kept open an hour later than usual. Messrs. Burgoyne & Co. also posted 
notices that the bank would be opened on Sunday morning for the accommoda- 
tion of the public. By four o’clock, however, the excitement began to subside, 
and had ceased at five. The community were satisfied, and have so continued. 
The golden tide is flowing back again into hands that have proved themselves so 
worthy of confidence. Assistance was very kindly and repeatedly offered b 
wealthy firms and individuals to Messrs. Burgoyne & Co., but was as often declined, 
the house relying, with entire confidence, upon its own resources. We do not hesi- 
tate to say, that this house is perfectly solvent, and abundantly able to meet all de- 
mands, at any time, which can be made upon it. Our bankers and business men 
may well be proud of this truly gratifying result, and we may venture to anticipate a 
more prosperous and heulthful state of things hereafter, both in trade and finance. 
Subjoined is a list of bankers of our city which have proved themselves safe and re- 
liable ; and we trust that the small financial panic, consequent upon the failures of 
two or three, will produce no doubt or disastrous consequences in the Atlantic cities 
among the business men ; — 

Burgoyne & Co. ; tames King of Wm. ; Page, Bacon, & Co.; S. Beebee, Ludlow, 
& Co.; B. Davidson, agent for Rothschilds; Wells & Co. ; Argenti & Co.; .D. I. 
Tallent & Co.; E. Dunbar’s California Bank ; Adams & Co. — Pacific Courier. 

43 * 
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Strate Securities, Nov. 23, 1850, 
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Bank of Pennsylvania, 
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New York, Nov. 23. 


N. Y. City, 7 per cent., 
“ 5 “ 
5 
Brooklyn City, 6 pee cont, 
Albany =e ° 
Columbus “ 7 
Erie R. R. Bonds, Ist Mortgage, 
Hudson River R. R. Bonds, 
Hartford and New Haven R. R., 
Erie R. R. Bonds, 2d-Mortgage, 7 
Syracuse and Utica, . . . 8 
= Rochester, . 8 
Long Island Railroad, . . . 
Providence and Stonington, . 
N. Y. and New Haven R. R., 
Paterson Railroad, 
Tonawanda Railroad, 
Harlem Railroad, 
Mohawk Railroad, 
Utica and Schenectady, 
Hudson River Railroad, . 
Bank of New York, 
Manhattan Bank, 
Merchants’ Bank, 
Mechanics’ Bank, . 
Union Bank,. . .. 
Bank of America, . . 
City Bank, ° 
Phenix Bank, . . 
Tradesmen’s Bank, . 
Fulton Bank,. . . 
Del. and Hudson C. Ca,. 
Butchers and Drovers’, 
National Bank, . . 
Merchants’ Exchange, . 8 
Leather Manufacturers’,. . 8 
Bank of the State of N. Y., a 
Bank of Commerce, . . 
Mech. Banking Association, ’ 
American Exchange Bank, 10 
N. Y., L. I., and T.Co.,. . 8 
Farmers’ L. and T.Co.,. . . 
Ohio Life and T. Co., - 108 
Canton Co., . «+ 1.1 0 s && 
Bank of Louisiana, . . .10 121 
Louisiana State Bank, 100 
N. O. Canal and B. Co., . 95 
Mech. and Traders’ N.O., 95 
Cleveland and Cin. R.R., 7p.c., 95 
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BANK ITEMS. 


Massacuusetts.—John Gardner, Esq., has been reélected President of the 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. 


Washington Bank.— Almon D. Hodges, Esq., has been elected President of the 
Washington Bank, in place of Aaron Baldwin, Esq., who declined a reélection 
after serving twenty-five years in that office. 


Bank of Commerce. — Edward C. Bates, Esq., has been reélected President of the 
Bank of Commerce. 
We understand that the stockholders have authorized the President to apply to 
yng for liberty to increase the present capital toa million and a half 
ollars. 


Columbian Bank. —James M. Gordon, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Co- 
lumbian Bank, Boston, in place of William Coffin, Esq., resigned. 


Vermont. — Byron Murray, Jr., Esq. (late Teller in the Bank of Vergennes) has 
been elected Cashier of the Farmers’ Bank, Orwell,in place of W. B. Martin, de- 
ceased. 


Montpelier.— The capital of the Vermont Bank has been increased to $ 100,000, 
all paid in, according to the charter. 


Connecticut. — Francis Bradley, Esq., for many years Teller of the City Bank, 
New Haven, has been elected Cashier of that institution. 


Ruope Istanp. — Robert Rogers, Esq., has been elected President of the Eagle 
Bank, Bristol. 


New York. — Amos A. Bradley, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Fort Plain 
Bank, in place of J. C. Babcock, Esq., resigned. 


Eagle Bank, Brighton. — Charles P. Bissell, Esq., until recently Cashier of the 
Western Bank, Springfield, has become Manager of the Eagle Bank at Brighton, 
New York. His residence will be at Rochester, in that State. 


New Jersry.— The following appointments have been made : — State Bank, 
Newark, J.D. Orton, Cashier, vice W. H. Mott, deceased. Orange Bank, Orange, 
W. H. Vermilye, Cashier, vice C. G. Rockwood, resigned. Commercial Bank, Am- 
boy, R. H. Goomuel Cashier, vice J. A. Nichols, resigned. Princeton Bank, 
Princeton, George T. Olmsted, President, vice R. S. Field, resigned. 


ying ne MS ager will be made to the next Legislature for incorpo- 


s, and for additional capital : — 
New Bayxs. 
Richmond Bank, Philadelphia County, Capital § 500,000 
Anthracite Bank, Tamaqua, Schuylkill County, “ 250,000 
Carlisle Bank, Cumberland County, 100,000 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Easton, Northampton County, 300,000 
Valley Bank, Monongahela, Washington County, 150,000 
Mauch Chunk Bank, Mauch Chunk, 200,000 
Spring Garden Bank, Philadelphia, 250,000 
Blair County Bank, Hollidaysburg, 300,000 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Allentown, 200,000 
Bank of Fayette County, 100,000 
‘ADDITIONS AND RECHARTERS. 

Bank of Commerce, Philadelphia, Increase ¢ 250,000 
Southwark Bank, “ « 450,000 
Kensington Bank, “ “ 250,000 
Dauphin Deposit Bank, Harrisburg, vu 150,000 
Mechanics’ Bank, Philadelphia, Renewal 1,000,000 
Easton Bank, Easton, “ 400,000 


rating the following ban 
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DIVIDENDS OF THE PHILADELPHIA Banks. 


Year Year 4 Year 4 Year 

Capital. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1850. 
Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 

Bank of Pennsylvania, . . $1,875,000 8 8 4} 

Bank of North America, . 1,000,000 10 15 5 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, 1,250,000 12} 9 

Girard Bank, P . ° 1,250,000 os 12 

Philadelphia Bank, . 2. Sk 12 

Commercial Bank of Pa., . 8 

Mechanics’ Bank, . ° ° 10 

Western Bank, . ¢  . 10 

Bank of Northern Liberties, . 10 

Manufacturers and Mechanics’, 

Kensington Bank, . . 

Southwark Bank, P 

Bank of Commerce, ‘ ° 

Bank of Penn Township, . 

Tradesmen’s Bank, . eal i 


Total Capital, . . . 10,600,000 , 
The two first-named banks pay their dividends in January and July, the others in May 
and November. 


— 
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Bank OF VIRGINIA AND BRANCHES. 


The following Report for October, 1850, reached us after the former tables, page 442, 
had gone to press. 
LiaBiiitigs. Oct., 1846. Oct., 1847. Oct., 1849. Oct. 1, 1850. 
CONE. 6 a> : $ 2,550,870 $2,550,870 $2,550,870 § 2,550,870 
Circulation, . 2,000,145 2,292,393 2,044,765 2,116,386 
Deposits,. . . 940,022 1,068,100 1,098,566 1,307,455 
Contingent Fund, ° 83,053 130,314 186,478 220,333 
Profits (less expenses), 58,266 66,465 66,806 67,660 
Bank Balances, . ° 183,380 106,337 130,238 142,792 
Balances in transitu, 3,804 27,586 25,586 3,569 


Total Liabilities,. . $5,819,540 $6,242,065 $6,103,309 $6,409,065 
REsouRcEs. Oct., 1846. Oct., 1847. Oct., 1849. Oct., 1850. 
Outstanding Debt, . . $4,303,913 $4,545,664 $4,455,848 $4,722,527 
Real Estate, ° ° Pe 206 370 196,317 171,458 163,168 
Sterling Bills,. 43,726 16,385 8,105 1,458 
Stocks, ° a me 153,140 153,140 157,968 143,044 
Specie, . . i 768 225 830,818 768,046 853,950 
Bank Balances and Notes, . 344,166 445,944 451,028 460,112 
Defalcation at Lynchburg, . et ane 53,797 90,856 64,806 


Total Resources,. «. . $5,819,540 $6,242,065 $6,103,309 $6,409,065 


Itt1xo1s.— Banking.— A general idea seems to prevail that a banking system 
will be submitted to the people by the Legislature just elected, based entirely = 
Illinois bonds, at fifty cents on the dollar. The plan to be similar to the law of New 
York. The State officers to hold the bonds, procure the bills, countersign and reg- 
ister them, and deliver only so many bills as shall be equivalent to bonds left as 
security in their hand. Such a system is safe, and would be approved by the peo- 
ple. — Chicago Journal. 
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Avasama.— The new Southern Bank of Alabama, at Mobile, has an authorized 
capital of $ 500,000, of which the sum of $400,000 has been paid in. President, 
H. A. Schroeder, Esq.; Cashier, Daniel C. Sampson, Esq. The bank was opened 
for business on the 15th of October last. 


Kentocxy.— The Southern Bank of Kentucky, chartered in 1850, commenced 
business on the 26th of October. The parent bank is located at Russellville, Logan 
County, and the two branches at Smithland, Livingston County, and Owensboro, 
Davies County. 

The capital of the Southern Bank is $1,000,000, — all of which is subscribed, 
viz. one half by individuals in cash, and the other half by the State ; the latter por- 
= payable in bonds issued by the Commonwealth. The officers elected are as ful- 
ows : — 

Location. President. Cashier. 
Russellville, Logan Co., George W. Norton, M. B. Morton. 
Owensboro Branch, Davies Co., J. B. Alexander, J. B. Anderson. 
Smithland Branch, Livingston Co., | William Gordon, Benjamin Barner. 


Bank Circucation. 
From Willis and Co’s. Bank-Note List for October. 


There is quite a war going on between the brokers and banks of Ohio and Indiana. 
The constant drafts for specie give much trouble, and, it may be safely said, do no 
good to either party. ere is room enough for all the moneyed institutions now 
existing in both States, and they are all abundantly fortified against any legitimate 
demands for coin. 

It is a mistake on the part of any banking concern to throw impediments in the 
way of calls upon them for specie. By liberal arrangements at certain points, bank 
circulation should be redeemable where it is most used. If all the banks of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Indiana maintained a fund at one certain commercial point, for the 
redemption of their Paper, it would facilitate, rather than diminish, their circulation, 
and at the same time obviate the necessity that is now permitted to exist for keeping 
on hand heavy specie balances in their vaults. 

This can be better illustrated by the statements of the New England Banks. 
The bank circulation of these six States amounts to $ 30,000,000, nearly every dollar 
of which is redeemable at par in Boston, where less than three millions in coin are 
held by the Boston banks to meet their own cash liabilities and this large circulation. 
Nearly every place of issue is accessible within twenty-four hours, and more than 
half in less than ten hours; yet Maine has in coin only eighteen cents per dollar of 
circulation; New Hampshire ten cents per dollar; Vermont, six cents per dollar ; 
Rhode Island, ten cents per dollar, andl Diesnaationt only eight cents per dollar. 
The heavy cost and risk of maintaining large specie balances are thus avoided. The 
resources of these banks are more available for their customers, while no uneasiness is 
felt by the community, and dzafts for coin rarely occur. 

On the other hand, the Western-banks on the Ohio have seventy redeemin 
points instead of one, and three millions in coin are held where one million woul 
suffice. Their circulation is 4s follows : — 

Circulation, Coin. 
Ohio, 57 banks, . ° ‘ - $10,000,000 $ 2,700,000 
Indiana, 12 “ . ‘ - + 3,300,000 1,200,000 
Kentucky, 16 “ - ; - , 7,600,000 2,600,000 


This aggregate circulation of twenty millions is sustained by holding over six 
millions in coin, two thirds of which are superfluous. If the same circulation were 
redeemable in coin at Cincinnati, or in Eastern exchange at one half of one per 
cent., the whole could be better managed on two millions than six. We find that 


the rvomecs | banks of New York have a circulation of twenty millions, all of which 
a 


is redeemable at two points, with one million in coin, and drafts on the banks for 

metal are too expensive to occur frequently. If these Western banks would de- 
it four millions of coin at New York, and redeem at one or two central points on 

the Ohio, they could extend their loans to that amount at least, lessen the risk and 

= of keeping large sums in their vaults, and all the paper could be kept at a shade 
ow par. 
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Notes on the Ploney Market. 


Boston, 25TH NovemBer, 1850. 
Exchange on London, sixty days, 109} to 1093. 


Tue demand for money during the past month has increased, with rates rather less 
favorable to the borrower. There is accommodation enough in the banks for good busi- 
ness paper, and the drafts upon street capital are not very heavy. We continue to receive 
large quantities of gold dust from California, the effect of which is not felt directly by the 
banks of the large cities. The new accessions of coin appear to be generally diffused 
throughout the whole country ; nearly all the banks, whose reports we have seen, showing 
increased specie funds. 

We select the following instances to show this increase of coin within the last twelve or 
fifteen months :— 

Charleston Banks, *. » i P ° oaly, 1849, ¢ 1,080,000 July, 1850, $ 1,060,000 
Bank of Charleston, ° . . . ° . - 436,000 eS 656,000 
Kentucky Banks,. . ° . Pe ° F ie 2,680,000 bad ad 2,860,000 
Connecticut Banks,, . . . #«. « April, “ 575,000 April, “ 640,000 
Virginia Banks, . . - » Oct, *“ 1,700,000 Oct., “ 2,120,000 

Some few of the gold. iain in California have been successful in their pursuit, but the 
bulk of them have not realized any thing beyond their immediate expenses. The conse- 
quence is, that many have returned to the Eastern States, and a Jarge proportion of the re- 
mainder are now giving their attention to agricultural and commercial pursuits. The belief 
is becoming general, that the surface gold deposits are, or soon will be, exhausted ; and 
that the product of California gold in the year 1851 will not exceed that of 1850. In the 
face of disheartening prospects, the tide of emigration is as strong as at any previous time, 
and the steamers are in every instance crowded to excess. 

California must, however, become a great commercial State, and serve finally as the 
great highway between China and the United States. The most populous, and one of the 
most productive countries in the world is now her neighbour, and within a few days’ reach. 
It is in this point of view, in reality, and not as a gold-producing country, that California’ 
must assume an important commercial position, — and thus furnish a vast market, and be- 
come a channel to a yet larger market, for the manufactures of this Union. 

We regret to see the spirit of dissension existing among some of the Western banks. 
Coinciding with the views of our contemporary, as expressed in a previous page, on this 
subject, it is to be hoped that the feeling of jealousy will be soon removed from among them, 
and that harmony will be restored. Each institution has a wide field for beneficial opera- 
tion, and their separate and combined success will be but promoted by forbearance and 
conciliation. They will find, ere long, that in union there is strength, while in division 
there is weakness. 

The gradual increase of coin in the banks of the country, followed by active business 
operations, and by speculation in stocks and property, has created a demand for additional 
bank capita] in several States. This has been complied with, in Kentucky, Alabama, New 
York, Massachusetts, Vermont, &c. The new banks that have recently gone into opera- 


tion are as follows :— 
Capital authorized. Paid in. 


The Southern Bank, Mobile, e s ‘ ‘ ° é é $ 500,000 ¢ 400,000 
Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky and Branches, e F é ° - 2,300,000 750,000 
Southern Bank of Kentucky aad Branches, ‘ s P . » - 1,000,000 500,000 
In Massachusetts, nine new banks, ° ‘ i ‘ 6 ° . 3,500,000 3,500,000 
In Vermont, three new banks, . ‘ P . ‘ P ° ° P 300,000 160,000 
City of New York, fournew Banks, . . . + «+ 2,000,000 1,800,000 
and of those in the State of New York we aees at queen no record, 

Stocks, generally, maintain good prices, with an upward tendency and a spirit of specula- 
tion. The principal creration of the month has been in Michigan Southern Railroad 
seven per cent. bonds. Of these $400,000 were offered, and bids were made to the 
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amount of $ 1,328,000, at prices varying from 82.50 to 92.03. 
cessful bidders, the amounts taken, and the premiums : — 


J. W. Perkins, . 


R. & N. Dart, 


J.N. Perkins, . 


J. Ten Eyck, 

J. Ten Eyck, 
H. Denio, 
Calvin Burr, 

P. W. Engs, 
Calvin Burr, 

J. Ten Eyck, 
H. P. Voorhees, 


. 5,000“ 91 3 


H. Brayton, 
Chas. Gould, 
T. H. Hubbard, 
W. M. Burr, 
J. L. King, 

D. B. St. John, 
J. Ten Eyck, 
T. B. Myers, 
J. B. James, 
H. Seymour, 


P. McMartin, . 


The following were the suc- 


$ 5,000 at 90 


. 50,000 “ 90 


10,000 “ 90 


. 5,000 * 90 


10,000 “ 90 


. 5,000 “ 90 


2,000 “* 90 


. 10,000 “ 90 


75,000 “ 89 99 


- 50,000 * 89 98 


75,000 “ 89 95 


- 46,000 “ 89 95 


am 5... ot Chas. Gould, 
E. Litchfield, 

In addition to the above, there were bidders amounting in the aggregate to $ 928,000, at 
the following prices : — 

§ 4,000 at 89.95, $ 20,000 at 90.98, $ 50,000 at 89.50, $ 10,000 at 89.874, $ 55,000 at 88.50, 
§ 40,000 at 88, $114,000 at 874, $ 400,000 at 87.11, $ 10,000 at 86.50, $ 56,000 at 85.01, 
$ 55,000 at 84.52, ¥ 105,000 at 84.26, ¥ 5,000 at 8250. Total, $ 928,000. 

Making the total amount of bids § 1,328,000, being over three times the amount offered 
for sale. This large amount of bids proves that the attention of our capitalists has been 
turned to these first-class Western securities. 

The stock of the Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky is offered in the New York market, but 
with what success we do not yet learn. Our stock tables will show that bank shares 
are highly in favor with capitalists, and the tables of Philadelphia dividends will serve to 
show the profits on bank capital employed there. These profits arise from larger loans and 
deposits than are enjoyed by the banks of other cities generally, when compared with 
capital. As compared with Boston and Baltimore they are as follows : — 

Capital. Deposits. Loans, 
Philadelphia, . . . . . «= ~ .  . @10,600,000 $10,900,000 $23,500,000 
Boston, eh Ne TNs , : es . « 15,000,000 3,300,000 25,000,000 
Baltimore, ‘ ‘ 4 7,000,000 3,800,000 11,600,000 

The loans of the , Philadelphia basks s are thus shown to be nearly one hundred and fifty 
per cent. beyond their capital stock, at an average rate of interest, we may assume (includ- 
ing exchange), of seven and a half per cent. per annum; while the loans of the Boston 
banks are only sixty-seven per cent. beyond their capital. 

We have no indications of the feeling of the Massachusetts Legislature towards further 
banking capital. We see no grounds for any objection to the increase about to be asked 
for, if in proper hands. It seems to us that the true policy would favor an increase of the 
capital of those in operation, rather than the establishment of new institutions. 


Lonpon Monty Market, October 30.— There has been no material variation this 
month from the quiet state of things which we have had to report during the greater part 
of the year. In the money market, before the issue of the dividends, the slightly increased 
value of money alluded to in our last number continued to prevail. There was an active 
business at the former rates, with the turn in favor of the lender; and the tendency was in 
some degree to resort to the Bank of England at 24 per cent. The brokers’ rates “ at call” 
were 2 per cent. Since the dividends, money has been more plentiful, and on some days it 
has been difficult to place funds on deposit in Lombard Street, even at2 percent. For 
first-class paper, the rate of discount may be called 24 to 24, with a tendency to higher 
rates, according to dates and circumstances. — London Bankers’ Magazine. 


DEATH. 


At Carsx1LL, New York, on the 10th of October, Hiland Hill, Esq., for many years 
President of the Catskill Bank. 





